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“ANNE LEE—PEACEMAKER”’ 
By Helen Moriarty 
A Story Written in Shorthand 


































































































































































































GEORGE W. GASKILL 


World's 1 maleur 
Champion Typist 


4 COP Y of the Official 
*“ Records and the 
story, Brer Coon et ail,” 
by J. N. Kimball, 
from which the cham- 
pions wrote in estab- 
lishing their records 
will be seni free upon 








IDA HILCOFF 
World's Novice 
Champion 
Typist 


GEORGE L. HOSSFELD 
World's Champion 
Typist 


HE Underwood Standard Typewriter scored its 
seventeenth consecutive victory in the Seventeenth 
World's Championship Typewriter Contest for the 


Thousand Dollar Trophy, at the National Business Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, October 23, 1922. 


George L. Hossfeld is again the World's Champion Typist, 
establishing a new World's record of 144 net words a minute 
for one hour. 


George W. Gaskill becomes the World's Amateur Cham- 
pion, with a record of 137 net words a minute for thirty 
minutes, ten words a minute faster than the previous year's 
amateur record. 


Ida Hilcoff, after only one year's training on the type- 
writer, is the World's Novice Champion, with a_ record 
of 109 net words a minute for fifteen minutes. 


In 1906 the perpetual Trophy typifying 
the World's Typewriter Championship, was 
urchased by a group of office appliance manu- 
acturers and was placed in annual competition 
under the auspices of the New York Business 
Show. It was won and has been held since 
its inception, by the Underwood. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
30 Vesey Street New York City 
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The Essentials for Success as a 
Stenographer 


By Vida Tyler Adams 





R-R-R 
B-r-r-r-r 
-M i ss 
rhomas laid 
down the mag 
azine she had 
been reading, 
to stare at the 
jangling tele- 
phone across 
the office. In- 
stinctively she 
started to put 
back into its oiled paper the sandwich she had 
been eating. But her hand stopped halfway 
and her eyes darkened with resentment. This 
was her lunch hour. She had brought her 
lunch to eat in the office to save time for some 
noonday shopping. For this hour from the 
middle of a busy day was her own to spend as 
she desired. Had she gone out, Mr. Parker 
would have answered the telephone from the 
connection in his private office. She bit into 
her sandwich and resumed her reading 

The telephone rang again. 

Miss Thomas glanced up. From 
the closed door of the private office she 
caught the murmur of conversation. An 
important deal was on, she knew. She half 
rose. No! She would not. There were 
always important deals on, in Mr. Parker's 
mind. If she answered it this time, he would 
expect her to answer it every noon hour 
whenever she happened to be in. 

Suddenly the door sprang open, precipitat 
ing Mr. Parker into the room 

“For the love of Mike, answer that tek 
phone!"’ he barked, and disappeared again, 
like a veritable Jack-in-the- Box. 

Miss Thomas’ face flushed to the roots of 
her hair, but she arose hurriedly. 

“Hello!"" she shrieked into the telephone. 





outside 


this 


What n 


S63 


“No! imber do you want? No, 
is Sutter You have the wrong number 
Leaving her lunch, she fled from the office, 
banging the door indignantly behind her 
When she returned an hour later, arms laden 
with sundry bundles, there was a folded note 
stuck typewriter It 


read 


in the platen of her 


Miss 1 as our failure to answer the phor 
noon cost me exactly $600.00 
is one of the essentials of a good 

of a stenographer | must have. This 1 lack entirely 
though your work is otherwise excellent. I am inclosing 
therefore, check for your services to date, including the 
customary week's salar H. V. Parker 


Interest i ‘ 
stenographer ti 
otice of tw 


how important to every 


Hew girls realize 
business the stenographic cog really is, or 
how much one can make or break a business 


very stenographer is an investment to the 
man who employs her. He pays her so much 
salary, and she, by her daily efforts in behal/ 
must bring him in a profit 
Otherwise, she 
is a instance, there 


was young Billeter, whose embryo brokerage 


of his business, 
over and above this amount 
poor investment For 
business had grown to such an extent that it 
could afford a stenographer; in fact, required 
badly Billeter, 
hired an attractive bunch of 
It was a great day in the 
business when she arrived on the heels of the 
new typewriter desk. But instead of em- 
ploying her time in writing the numerous neat 
and attractive letters that Billeter's business 
required, she made big soulful eyes at pro 
spective customers and also at Billeter, and 
wrote in between times letters, 
the gist of which neither the recipients nor 
Billeter could fathom. 

Now young Billeter had a wife of whom he 
was unusually fond, and a fat and jolly 
Junior, with whom he took keen delight in 


inexperienced, 
fluffy ruffles 
history of the 


one being 


atrocious 
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playing each night, so the soulful eyes went 
sadly amiss, as did the letters. The majority 
of the successful business men are not inter- 
ested in flirtations with their stenographers, but 
in seeing the business grow under their hands. 
Little Fluffy Ruffles was thus a dead loss in 
the way of an investment. The result was 
that Billeter let her go in favor of a small 
mouselike person who wrote perfect letters, 
but who failed miserably to meet the public 
when Billeter was busy or out. She gave 
way before a young woman of the suffra- 
gette type, who knew the business a little 
better than did Billeter himself the min- 
ute she stepped inside the door. 

All this time, the little business was suffer- 
ing, and the budding profits began to look as if 
a heavy frost had settled uponthem. Finally, 
in desperation, Billeter was forced to call upon 
his wife, who had formerly been a stenog- 
rapher, to help him. The business bright- 
ened up immediately, for Mrs. Billeter of 
course had a deep and abiding interest in 
seeing the business forge ahead. 


‘HE first requisite of a good stenographer 
is interest in the business. If you will 
take time to study the careers of successful 
business men, you will find that each one 
surrounded himself with able assistants, 
specialists in their particular lines, high-class 
men and women, each of whom boosted 
for the business, and supplied to it what the 
other lacked to make it a success. And they 
all worked together, shoulder to shoulder 
with the man who paid them their salaries 
and commissions. The late E. K. Wood, 
millionaire lumberman of the Pacific Coast, 
was a good example of this policy. He, him- 
self, was a remarkable financier, but if 
asked to sell a sandwich to a hungry and 
wealthy man he would have failed miserably. 
As a salesman, he was a total failure. Realiz- 
ing this, he early acquired a good salesman 
as a business partner, thus supplying to the 
business the talent he himself lacked. And 
by carrying out this policy throughout the 
launching of his lumber business, he rose from 
moderate circumstances to the rank of 
millionaire, taking with him in his meteoric 
career all the brilliant men who made up his 
splendid organization. 

The average business man is not open to cen- 
sure because he wishes toemploy a stenographer 
who likes her work. It is to his advantage 
to get the best he can for the money he has to 
spend. If he can't get his letters out on time, 
if they are smudgy, misspelled, or poorly 
arranged on the paper, they give the readers 
instantly an unfavorable impression of his 
business. Timeliness and appearance of 
letters are vital. Sending a poorly typed let - 
ter is like tendering a dirty business card when 
calling on a prospect. Or to send out an 
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important letter twenty-four hours late is 
like going to an afternoon tea the morning 
after the affair takes place. Many times, 
these letters must be dictated close to quit- 
ting time. Similar emergencies arise in every 
business, and the stenographer who is interest- 
ed in her work is not unwilling to do her part 
when they come. 

True, there are some men who make a habit 
of dictating letters just at the closing hour, 
or ask undue services from their employees. 
In this case, the stenographer is correct in 
asking that more convenient arrangements 
be made for her. But if some men infringe 
on the personal time of their stenographers, 
there is also a large number of young women 
who encroach on the time of their employers. 
In every large office building, there is a 
rendezvous for disinterested stenographers. 
It is a room obligingly fitted up by the 
architects for recuperation, relaxation, and 
gossip—a combination rest room and beauty 
parlor—commonly called the ladies’ dressing 
room. Here the women and girls of the build- 
ing congregate to ‘‘do their hair,’’ powder their 
noses, manicure their nails, embroider, and 
gossip—anything to pass away the time until 
five o'clock. No matter when you visit this 
room, you will always find a surprising 
number of girls there, some spending as much 
as two hours a day in aggregate visits. That 
this time means dollars and cents to the men 
they have agreed to work for never enters 
their heads. They are simply bored with their 
work, and gain respite by thus meeting and 
sympathizing with other girls suffering from a 
similar ennui. 

But the girl who thus finds her work a 
bore, who counts the hours until pay day, 
who watches the clock, who comes late and 
who goes home early is losing money for he: 
employer faster than any pickpocket can 
extract it from his pockets. She is a bad invest 
ment, and the sooner she is replaced by an 
interested worker, the faster the business 
will prosper. 

Desire to interest oneself in a business 
may be explained as a distinct liking or adapt- 
ability for business and its requirements. This 
does not necessarily mean that a girl should 
be head over heels in love with stenography 
That, after all, may be but the stepping-stone 
to something higher, the open sesame to the 
true secretarial pesition. But no girl should 
take up stenography who considers a business 
life beneath her, who looks down in superior 
ity upon the little pothooks and dashes, and 
finds in them none of the lure and romance 
and gamble of trade and exchange. 


UT besides interest in the business, there is 
a second requisite which the successfu! 
stenographer must possess. It is capability 
Few people realize what a vast number of! 
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girls seek steno- 
graphic work 
who are totally 
nprepared to 
ilfill the re- 
juirements of 
the position 
According to 
ften-repeated 
statements from 
heads of em- 
loyment agen- 
ies, well- 
equipped and 
skilled ste- 
nographers are 
ke jewels in the 
usiness market. 
Their capability 
shines like a 
precious stone 
mong the half 
baked stenog- 
raphers with 
which business 
men have to 
ontend. You 
would be sur 
prised at the 
number of ste 
nographers hold- 
ng down posi- 
tions who can 
neither spell 
nor punctuate. 
Many employers 
must dictate all 
the commas and 
periods in order 
to obtain legible 
letters. Isit any 
wonder that 
nany business 
nenlament 
bitterly the ab- 
ition of stimu- 
lants when for 
several hours a 
day they must 
dictate like this: 
“In reply to 
your letter of 
even date (com- 
ma) you can 
comma) with- 
out doubt 
comma) obtain 
the information 
you seek from 
Mr. Guy Jones, 
]-o-n-e-s, 2-1-6-5 
capital) Walnut 
Street (comma 
San Francisco 














comma Calil. 
period)" This 
sort of dictation 
takes time and 
patience, but 
many men put 
up with it be- 
cause they can 
get nothing 
better for the 
time. 
Unfortunately, 
to many girls 
stenography is 
but a bridge to 
span the gap be- 
tween gradua- 
tion trom gram- 
mar school and 
matrimony. To 
get a position, 
and some money 
for clothes—that 
is their main de- 
sire; so they fin- 
ish the grades, at- 
tend high school 
for perhaps a 
year or two, and, 
as soon as the 
state law frees 
them from fur 
ther education, 
take a six 
months’ course 
at a business col- 
lege and present 
themselves for 
employment 
Thus, they lack 
entirely the main 
essential of a 
good business 
training—a com 
plete high school 
education or its 
equivalent 
Every girl who in 
tends toenter the 
business world 
should, if pos 
sible, be gradu 
ated from high 
school. Why, 
you ask? From 
the outside, ad- 
vanced educa- 
tion appears 
like wasted ef 
fort, but more 
important than 
algebraic theory 
w a chemistry 
hypothesis, is the 
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fact that for four years the mind has been 
trained to concentrate on the problem at 
hand, the memory has been educated to 
retain the things heard or read, the body 
has been taught regularly health-retaining 
habits through gymnasium and study of 
hygiene. 

And any girl who possesses concentration 
of mind and a good memory, has in her the 
makings of a successful business woman 
Shorthand will come easy for her. She will 
not alone take her notes rapidly, but will 
transcribe them accurately. Few men really 
care about extraordinary speed. An average 
of approximately thirty letters a day is gen- 
erally acknowledged as a day’s work where 
the filing is also done by the stenographer. 
Many stenographers turn out forty and 
fifty letters a day, but the average man does 
not have that much dictation. 
looking for speed artists. What they require 
is even, well-written work, turned out steadily, 
instead of hectically. 

High school education offers a further 
advantage to embryo stenographers, one 
which every employer welcomes with open 
arms—a thorough groundwork in English 
This includes a larger vocabulary than that 
acquired in grammar school, a broad know! 
edge of sentence construction, a good ground 
ing in grammar, spelling, and punctuation 
Big business men have no time to spend on 
such details in their letters, and the ste 
nographer who has a thorough knowledge of 
the English language is always sure of a place 
at the top. A thorough preparation for any 
work has never been a bad investment. 


SUITABLE appearance and demeanor isa 


final asset. To begin with, there is no 
room for the so-called flapper in the successful 
man’s office. With her short silk skirts and 
her painted lips, she fails to radiate dependa- 
bility. The business man mentally accuses 
her of thinking mainly about herself, her 
clothes, her beaux, and the impression she is 
making. He feels she will have scant time to 
spend in thinking about his business and its 
furtherance. This does not signify that em- 
ployers do not approve of pretty clothes. A 
well-dressed, harmoniously-gowned stenogra- 
pher is an asset to any office. She is like a 
piece of exquisite pottery or a beautiful oil 
painting in the way of decoration. But, as 
soon as she commands all the attention, she 
loses her charm. And charm is just as im- 
portant to the woman in business as it is to 
the woman in society. Men approve of 
prettily colored blouses in their offices, but 
they do not approve of exhibitions of the parts 
of anatomy which the blouses are supposed to 
cover. It distracts the attention of customers 
and other employees. It is not business- 
like. However, sleeves need not be long, 
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nor necks high. There is a happy mediun 
as all girls know. 

The right judgment in all things—in clothes 
in punctuation, in business emergencies 
had every stenographer this gift, how ver 
fast the dollars would roll into the pockets « 
the harassed business man. 


oO° 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 
(Continued from the November issuc) 


VER three hundred teachers have alread 
been listed on this year's Roll of Hono: 

and nearly every mail is bringing us addition 
reports. We are completing the origin 
list in this issue, but there are many names 
still to be published as soon as space permits 

Good work, clubbers! Keep it up! How 
many more schools can make their sub 
scription orders 100% before the end of th 
month? 

Have you? 

OKLAHOMA 


Ima Horning, Hominy High School, Hominy 


OREGON 


Astoria Business College. Astoria 
Pauline McElvain, Franklin High School, Portland 
Teresa F. Diffiley, The Dalles High School, The Dalles 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sister M. Antoine, St. Mary's School, Altoona 

Mrs. Mildred Stoops, High School, Ambridge 

W. V. Denning, Corry High School, Corry 

R. R. Hasson, Johnsonburg High School, Johnsonbur 
Elk County 

Cc. R. McCann, McCann School, Mahanoy City 

Adah Crumrine, Oxford High School, Oxford 

Sisters Mary Generosa and Mary Viviana, Catholic Gi: 
High School, Philadelphia 


PORTO RICO 


\. A. E. Herger, Humacao High School, Humaca: 
4. Muniz Souffrent, Ponce High School, Ponce 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eva McCosh, Highmore Public Schools, Highmore 

Alta J. Day, Lead High School, Lead 

M. R. E. Rawlins and Viola Jones, Pierre Public Scho: 
Pierre 

Lenora E. Goozee, Selby High School, Selby 


TENNESSEE 
Isabelle L. Alsup, Chattanooga High School, Chattanoog 
TEXAS 
G. T. H,. Meadows, Yoe High School, Cameron 


UTAH 


Sarah Malloney, Carbon County High School, Price 
Mary E. Cornell, Granite High School, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Waynie Sloan, Terra Alta High School,Terra Alta 
(Continued on page 135 
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Anne Lee—Peacemaker 
By Helen Moriarty 


Iitustrations by George H. Evans 


\Krom Extension Magazine for July, 1921-—Printed i+ Shorthand by permission of the publishers.) 
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Report of World Championship Typewriting Contest 


Held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


test of last year was lost in the 1922 

contest held at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, October 23, for the 
distinguished typists from England who 
graced our 
shores in 
1921 failed 
to appear 
This is to be 
regretted, 
for it was 
thought that 
the stimula- 
tion given 
to type 
writing in 
Great Brit 
ain through 
the partici 
pation of 
Miss Milli 
cent Wood 
ward and 
Mr. Robert 
G. Curtis 
would result 
in a number 
of entries. Both of these writers made excel- 
lent records, and from the experience and sea- 
soning of the last contest should have been able 
to do even better this year had they entered. 


[ve international character of the con- 





George L. Hossfeld 
World Champion 


Professional Championship 


T begins to look as if Mr. George L. Hoss- 

feld will retire an unbeaten champion 
—if he does retire, which does not seem 
probable at the moment! The first thing of 
importance that he did in the contest this 
year was to hang up a new world’s record 
for speed—making an average net of 144 
words a minute. The second important 
feature was that of establishing a new record 
for accuracy for a winner of this contest, by 
writing for the hour at the astonishing gross 
speed of 147 1-2 words a minute, with 144 
net. In the 1921 contest, however, Mr. 
William F. Oswald won fifth place with an 
official accuracy record of only one error in 
the hour’s copying at the rate of 128 words a 
minute. Actually, he made eight errors, but 
by using an eraser he corrected seven of the 
errors, a procedure that was allowable under 
the rules. The one slight error was a failure 
to space that Mr. Oswald did not detect. 
His performance “started something"’—a Com- 
mercial Accuracy test is now a feature of all 


the official contests both here and in Cana 
He proved then that commercial accuracy is 
possible at high speed, and again Mr. Oswald 
has established the highest accuracy record 
of any professional typist in the contest this 
year, making but fifteen errors. His net 
speed was 141 words a minute. 

In going over the past performances 
Mr. Hossfeld it will be seen that he started 
out as a “wiz."’ In his first contest, 1914 
he won the Novice event, securing a net 
average of 98 words a minute. In 1917 
he won the Amateur, one-half ho: 
copying, with a net average ol 
145 words 
a minute 





+ 












ka , 


_ and in 1918 


he becam¢ 
P rofessiona 
Champion 
at 143 words 
a minute. |: 
1919 he 
the cha 
pionship 
Mr. Oswa 
but ‘“‘came 
back” agai: 
in 1920 
has held 
grimly ever 
since. These 
figures rej 
- resent a long 
George W. Gaskill ery fr 
Amateur Champion those of, let 
us say, 1905 
when the world’s championship contest 
consisted of writing 90 minutes fron 
newspaper articles and 90 minutes dictat 
Let us be reminiscent for a moment. 
Emil Trefzger won that contest, with a net 
speed of 62 words a minute. In the blind- 
fold dictation contest, one hour's dictat 
Mr. Charles H. McGurrin wrote 4291 words 
(71 1-2 words a minute) and made 283 
errors. Under the present rating his net 
speed would have been 24 1-3 words a 
minute! A very unusual feature of that « 
test was the fact that a “Ladies’ Cont: 
was scheduled, and was won by Miss P: 
A. Power, of Chicago, with a net of 59 w 
a minute! It is an interesting quest 


oe. 











| 


\lr 
‘i 


whether or not the judges thought t/e 
ladies would not have a chance with mcre 


man, or that they were so much better t 
the men would be outclassed. From 
fact that in the ladies’ contest two ho: 








os = « ae oe 


as -<- oe 
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pying was the test, the latter hypothesis 
ms to be correct. That was an effective 
y, however, of keeping them quiet for two 
irs. 

But to return to the championship of 

day. Miss Bessie Friedman won second 

ace and was only a trifle behind the cham- 

n. She made the third 

t accuracy record, and on 
the gross was only 47 words 
ehind Mr. Hossfeld. Mr. 

vert Tangora eclipsed all 

e writers in the gross 

nber of words, writing 

15 words, or at the rate 
{151 words a minute. Only 

r other typists have reach- 
ed the 150 words-a-minute 
goal. These are led by Miss 
Stollnitz, who in 1917 ran 

the astonishing record 
ff 9545 gross words, or an 

iverage of 154 gross words a 
nute. Lest you forget what 

150 words a minute means, 

remember the typist must 

tap selected keys at the rate 

12 1-2 a second for one 
hour! In her quest for high 
speed, however, Miss Stollnitz made 202 err- 
rs, which brought her net down to 142 words 
a minute. Miss Owen won this contest, with 
143 net. The other records are: Miss Anna 
Gold (1917) 150 5-6 gross 
words a minute; Miss Fried- 
man (1918) 150 2-3; Miss 
Owen (1918) 150 1-2. Miss 
Stollnitz in 1918 again ex- 
ceeded the 150 mark, writ- 
ng a fraction over 150. 

In the contest this year, 
Miss Marion C. Waner 
exceeded the gross speed of 
the champion, writing 147 
2-3 words a minute, but 
her 66 errors cut down her 
vet speed to 138. In analyz- 
ng the work of Miss Stoll- 

during the contest it 
evident that she was 
trying to reduce her speed 
1 point where greater 
iracy could be secured. 
s she did, reducing her 
rs to 43, as against 185 
year, when she had 
highest gross speed of 

any contestant. 

Mr. Fred Jarrett, who has not been in 
the contests here since 1916, concluded to 
try his skill again and succeeded in getting 
a net of 118 words a minute. His best pre- 
vious record was 115. His feat this year, 
however, was the writing of a perfect paper 
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William F. Oswald is a 


Accuracy W inner 


Ida Hilcoff 
Novice Champion 
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(errors erased) at a speed of 100 words in 


the Canadian Commercial Accuracy Test 
Amateur Contest 


‘THE Amateur Championship was won by 
Mr. George W. Gaskill, who, our readers 
will be interested to know, is a cousin of Mr 
Swem’s and a_e Rational 
typist. Mr. Gaskill has 
for the last few been 
recognized as 
leading typists of the country 
and now he takes his right 
ful place among the typing 
immortals by winning the 
title. With this 
under his belt, I look for him 
to give Mr. Hossfeld, Mr 
Oswald, and the others a 
race in the professional class 
He already has an interna- 
tional record of 141 wordsa 
minute; he has the fingering 
and the persistence; 
possessing the confidence 
that comes with 
dangerous 
for the World's Professional 
Championship. Mr. Gaskill 
wrote in this contest at the rate of 140 1-2 
words a minute, making only twenty errors, 
witha net of 137 words a minute. This gives 
him the distinction of tying with Mr. Oswald 
for the best accuracy record 
made in the winning of the 
Amateur title. In 1915 Ms 
Oswald Amateur 
Championship, writing a 
net of 137 words a minute, 
with but twenty errors, set 
ting up a new 
record for the event, a feat 
which Mr. Gaskill dupli 
cates exactly this year 
Only twice before has the 
speed of 137 words a minute 
been exceeded in the Am- 
ateur Contest. In 1917 Ms 
Hossfeld secured a net of 
145; in 1918 Miss Bloom 
averaged 142. 


years 
one of the 


victory 


and, 


victory, h. 
competitor 


won the 


accuracy 


Novice Contest 
M ISS IDA HILCOFF, 
+ a student of the Royal 
New 
took 
Novice 
Contest, writing fifteen minutes at the net 


Business College at 
Haven, Connecticut, 
first place in the 


rate of 109 words a minute. Novices are 
contestants who began the study of type- 
writing not earlier than September 1, 1921 
Miss Hilcoff’s record is, therefore, one to be 
proud of, as it represents a little more than 
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fourteen months’ study and practice. In the 
history of the contests only two other writers 
have exceeded this mark of 109 net—Miss 
Stollnitz in 1915 won with 114 net words a 
minute, and in 1917 Mr. Tangora reached a 
net of 110. 

Miss Hilcoff first sprang into the lime- 
light by winning the Connecticut State 
Championship for Beginners in typewriting 
in the school contest last March, when she 
attained a speed of 73 words a minute. She 
followed this up by winning second place in 
the American School Novice Championship at 
Chicago last August, securing a net of 87 
words a minute. She, as well as Mr. Gaskill, 
who won the Amateur Championship, and Mr. 
Oswald, who made the best accuracy record 
in the International Professional Champion- 
ship, is a Rational typist. The Royal Busi- 
ness College is to be congratulated not only 
on the success of a number of its students in 
these contests, but on account of the fact that 
students of this school have won five Con- 
necticut State Championship Contests and 
third and fourth places in the New England 
Championship. 


From the Spectator’s Point of View 


T° the student of typewriting it is of just 

as much interest to see the best typists at 
work as it is to the student of the piano to see 
Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Hoffman, Grain- 
ger, Rubinstein, Novaes, or any of the 
other top-notchers. No one can measure the 
value of such opportunities as are, or should 
be, presented to students of typing by the 
International Contests. Unfortunately, owing 
to the present arrangements, only a few 
typists can have any hope of getting close 
enough to see. The arrangements of last 
year, when hundreds were crowded up to a 
rail, packed eight or ten deep, were again 
duplicated this year. It is a great tribute to 
the interest that the contest has for the 
average student of typewriting that he will 
stand jammed in such a crowd for one hour 





| 
. MACHINE NAME 
: Underwood George L. Hossfeld 
Underwood Bessie Friedman... 
: : Underwood Albert Tangora 
Underwood William F. Oswald 





*Ten words is deducted from the eross, 
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fle 
glimpses of the best typists working at 


for the opportunity to get a few 
speed. It is not idle curiosity. 
so they would be satisfied with one min: 
view of the contest, and leave—if they « 
get through the crowd. A slight improve: 
in conditions was made by the installatic 
stalls around the arena or “ring,’’ but t 
were reserved for the elect, and many of t 
(the reserved seats, not the spectators 


practically unoccupied. 


A few constructive suggestions may 
of usé to the committee that arranges 
details. of. the contest. The first of the 
that. the contest be held in an auditor 
where the spectators have a chance. 
second is that the various groups 
fessionals, amateurs, novices—be segreg 


so that when the fifteen-minute w! 
sounds, the novices may quietly leave wit 
disturbing others; when the 
whistle sounds, the amateurs may fold t 
vanity cases and silently steal away, lea 
the. professionals to do their stunt 

It seems a needless cruelty to 
novices sit for forty-five minutes, 
amateurs thirty minutes, in the 
things, after they have completed 
work, and be forced to “‘set and think” o 
merely ‘“‘set.’’ | the 
year that some method should be worked 
for maintaining even greater interest a: 
the spectators during the contest. For 
ample, establish a bulletin board on w 
could be recorded the progress of the 
testants time goes on—announc ing 
gross speeds, say, at the end of each 
minutes, the number of errors, the 
words, or, in lieu of this, the number of 
written by each contestant, informing 
public as to the number of average wor 
the line. The typewriter companies mig 
induced to get out a small folder or b 
for distribution, giving particulars 
previous contests, together with inforn 


have 
and 


mids 


made suggestion 


as 


Official Results of 
World’s Championship Typewriting Contest 
New York, October 23, 1922 


Professional Class 
(Sixty minutes copying from printed matter) 





t 


If this vy 


( 


\ 


thirty-mi: 


concerning those entered in the pr 
contest. Why not? 

® 

W 

Net P 

Gross Errors* Worps M: 

.. R857 20 8657 1 

8810 29 8520 1 

9095 63 8465 1 

8603 15 8453 ! 








ACHINE 
lington 
iington 


jerwood 


nderwood 
lerwood 
wderwood 
emington 
vwlerwood 
lerwood 
lerwood 
lerwood 
lerwood 
lerwood 


lerwood 


-rwood 
lerwood 
erwood 


w>erwood 


erwood 

erwood 
lerwood 
lerwood 

ington 
lerwood 
lerwood 
lerwood 
lerwood 
nington 


Ten words i 


ve M. Zi: 


S. Smith, Washington Irving High School, Clarksburg 


H. Krueger, 
ra E Kaver 


ma E. Hobt 
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Worps 
Net PER 

Gross Errors* Worps MInuTs 
BR6S 66 8205 138 
R408 43 8068 i134 
7601 54 7061 118 


Amateur Class 
(Thorty minutes copying from printed ma 


George W. Gaskill 
Minnie Regelmeye: 
Barney Stapert 
Elsie Keller 

Arthur Neuenhaus 
Glenn C. Kingsbur 
Josephine Pitisan 
Winifred Martin 
Corinne B. Doyle 
Olga Elkouri 

Irma Wright 

Doris Liftchild 

M. B. Worcester 

} smorence Reeve 
Elsie G. Cutmore 


Novice Class 
Fifieen minutes copying from printed matter 


Ida Hilcoff 

Kenneth R. Willard 
John Birmingham 
Elizabeth Cannon 
Edith M. Roberts 
Hattie Cohen 
Catherine McDermott 
Velma Burris 

Blanche Werking 


Elvera Chaltain 


leducted from the or as @ penaliy for each error 


cO° 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


Continued from page 128) 


VERMONT Mrs. R. A. Rehrauer, Crandon High School, Crand 

E. C. Malone, Dodgeville High School, Dodgevi 

Miss M. C. Mc Masters, East High School, Gre« 

Alma A. Hefir Huds High School, Hudson 

WASHINGTON Marion Lannon, Genoa Junction High Schoo 
Junction 

thwestern Business College, Spokane Mrs. Hazel J. Menzies, Ju & 
Tacoma Janesville 


. Margaret Tuckwood, Lake Mills High School, Lak 
WEST VIRGINIA Mabe! H. George, East Side High School, Madiso 


High School, Bennington 
Albans High School, St. Albans 


mer, Charleston High School. Charleston Turline Boehm, Manitowoc High School, Manitowoc 


Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Mary's Institute, Marinette 

Retta Coon, Dupont Free High School, Marion 

WISCONSIN Alida A. Butterbrodt, Mayville Joint Free High School, 
Mayville 

Grace D. Boose, Central Continuation School, Milwaukee 

Myrtle Lund, High School, South Milwaukee 

Sister M. Genesia, St. Lawrence School, Milwaukee 


Algoma High School, Algoma 
Antigo High School. Antigo 
ws, Ashland High School. Ashland 


mes D. Gilbert, Baraboo Business College. Baraboo 


telle Isenberg, Baraboo High School, Baraboo 


lary McClusk 


sters of Notre 


niired Krai: 
Van Duser 


Edna Chandler, Montello High School, Montello 

ey. Boyceville High School, Boyceville V. A. Gillingham, Mount Horeb High School, Mount Horeb 
Dame, Burlington Hyacinth M. Ost, New Holstein High School, New Holsteir 
ik, Cambridge Public Sdhools, Cambridge Mrs. Gladys Swanson, Wisconsin Commercial Academy 
Cedarburg High School, Cedarburg Milwaukee (Continued on page 148 
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What I Have Learned from Napoleon—l 


From the “American Magazine” 
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What I Have Learned from Napoleon—lIl 
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What I Have Learned from Napoleon—III 
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Do you recommend a rolling, free-arm, muscular move- 
ment in writing Gregg. or do you favor some wrist and 
finger movement? - 

Such a free arm movement is ideal for Gregg 
Shorthand, due to the similarity of basic 
strokes of the system and script writing, 
although most writers inject a small amount 
of finger movement in order properly to 
execute the finer movements. 


©? @ 


In the fourth lesson of the Manual, why is the word 
“yore” written out instead of using the wordsign which 
stands for “you” and “your’’? 


“Yore” has no phonetic affinity with 
either “‘you”’ or “your."” Were they both to 
be written in full by sound, “‘your"’ would be 
written with a oo-hook and “‘yore’’ with the 
o-hook. 


© © 


Why is the “comma” s used in lessen and design—where 
s comes between two consonants and the rule about joining 
it will apply to either. In these words the s is joined to 
the second letter and not the first, while in boast it is joined 
in the opposite way. What is the principle governing these 
words? 


As stated in last January's issue, ‘‘the join- 
ing of s in the body of words depends mainly 
upon two things—facility and distinctive- 


ness.’ 

Now, where s is followed by n—in words 
like lessen, lesson, license—the angle between 
the left-hand s and the n is so slight as to be 
liable to be obscured in rapid writing; there- 
fore we give the preference to “comma” s 
in such joinings. . 

Where s is joined to ¢ or d, it is possible to 
make a clearer angle, because / isan upstroke; 
hence we join the s to the preceding letter in 
boast, least, beast, placed, raised, etc. 


© ¢@ @ 
° 


In the words “sherry.” “chill,” “jail.” etc.. why is the 
circle vowel turned on the inside? Do not the j and the 
roriform anangle? From a geometrical standpoint there 
is an angle in this joining. In the word “back” and the 
like, you put the circle on the outside because of an angle 
made by the two curves; then why not put the circle on 
the outside of an angle made by a straight line and 
a curve? 


The answer is that there is no angle. In 
a geometrical system there is an angle, but 
this is not a geometrical system. The char- 
acters for r and / curve at the beginning, and 
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sh, ch, and j blend into them without an 
angle when rf and / are written correctly. 

Ask your students to write gash, gauge, and 
you will find that they will almost invariably 
write these words with the circle inside the 
curve. They doit naturally. Then ask them 
to turn their notebooks upside down and 
read the outlines, and they will read them as 
shale, jail. They will then recognize that 
there should be no angle between sh, ch, j 
and ¢ or / any more than ‘there should be 
between these characters when reversed. 

You could, of course, explain that at a 
later stage they will have a wordsign, ques- 
tion, in which & and sh are joined without an 
angle. The natural feature of this joining 
may be made clear, and emphasized, by 
writing the letters m and u in longhand, thus 
showing that the joining of the first part of 
m is just like k sh, and the first part of mw like 
sh r. 


© @ @ 


Will you tell me how to spell the diphthong i? ‘If it is 
a combination of 4 (medium sound) and ¢, how do you 
account for the circle being cut and not closed? 


The footnote to paragraph 44 says: ‘The 
sign for the diphthong i is a large circle with 
an indentation—resembling a combination 
of a and @, which, if uttered in rapid succes- 
sion, yield a sound almost equivalent to i. 

That is, the broken circle, as it is called, 
“resembles” but is not actually a combina- 
tion of the large and small circles. As you 
know, the combination of @ and e is used 
(paragraph 46) to express the diphthong i 
and any vowel following it, as in via, science, 
lion, iota. 

The sound resulting from the combination 
of d and 2 is a very long sound of the diph- 
thong, as heard in Kaiser, Cairo, but seldom 
heard in English; hence our sign for the 
diphthong is in harmony with this—not 
quite a combination of the signs for i 
and e. 

In teaching, we do not dwell upon this 
very much because young students are some- 
times confused by theoretical explanations. 
We simply say that the diphthong i—that is, 
the long sound of 4, as heard in fight (not 
as in fit), dine (not as in din), bile (not as 
in bit), is expressed by this sign (illustrating), 
as in these forms: (we then give the forms 
for die, contrasting it with day; for lie, con- 
trasting it with lay; mine, contrasting it with 
main; fine, contrasting it with fan; etc 
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Twenty-Fifth (Silver Jubilee) Convention Program 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation and Allied 
Associations 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 26 
4:00 To 5:00 O'cLOcK Business ROUND TABLE 
Demonstration of the Care and Full Use of the Typewriter, by William F. Oswald, World's Most Accurate Typist, Under 
wood Typewriler Company, New York City 
Demonstration of the Care and Full Use of the Burroughs School Machines, by Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Tuesday Evening, December 26 


6:30 o'CLocK COMMERCIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE DINNER 


Organization and Conduct of Business to be discussed by speakers of national prominence. Chairman, Glen Levin Swiggett, 
Specialist in Commercial Education, United States Bureau of Education 


Wednesday Morning, December 27 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLock PRIVATE SCHOOLS SECTION 


FORWARD STEPS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


President's Greeting Vice-President's Salutation Secretary's Welcome 
The Future of the Private Business School and Its Relation to Other Educational Institutions, by F. B. Moore, Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Accreditment in Actual Operation, by J. L. Harmon, Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Opportunity of the Commercial Teacher in Agricultural Economics, by John S. Donald, Department of Agriculiure, 
University of Wisconsin 
Address—‘‘If I were a Business College Proprietor,” by Herry C. Spillman, Remingion Typewriter Company, New York Cits 
The Good of the Order—Questions, Answers, Discussions 
Free for All—Help Yourself 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLOocK PUBLIc SCHOOLS SECTION 
Commercial Education, its Opportunities and Growing Tendencies (Twenty-minute Talks) 
From a National Standpoint, by Earl W. Barnhart, Chief Commercial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational, 
Education, Washington, D. ( 
From a Business Man's Standpoint, by Elmer T. Stevens, of Charles A. Sievens Brothers, Chicago 
From a College Man's Standpoint, by Everett S. Lyon, University of Chicago 
Discussion. 


10:30 To 12:30 o'cLock Ticer Room GENERAL FEDERATION MEETING 


Address of Welcome 

Response by President of the Federation 

Brief Address—"‘A Forward Movement in Commercial Education,’ by John E. Gill, Rider College, Trenion, New Jersey, 
representing The National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 

‘Back to the Republic’’—A most fundamental and timely address for educators by Harry F. Atwood of Chicago 

Wednesday Afternoon, December 27 

2:00 To 4:00 o’cLock SHORTHAND ROUND TABLE 

The Value of Artistic Shorthand in Teaching the Subject, by Rutheda Hunt, Evansion Township High School, Evansion, 
Illinois 

The Professional Growth of the Teacher, by J. H. Kutscher, Spencerian School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The Intensive Stenographic Course for Postgraduates, by Freda C. Bariles, Austin High School, Chicago 

The Application of Practical Applied Psychology to Student Management and Direction, by Dr. J. M. Fitegerald, Voca 
tional Counselor, Chicago 

4:00 To 5:00 o’cLock 

Penmanship in the High School, by P. L. Greenuood, South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Penmanship in the Private Schools, by A. G. Skeeles, Editor, Business Educator, Columbus, Ohio 

General Penmanship Discussions, led by Professor T. L. Bryand, Southern lilinois State Normal University, Carbondale 


Illinois 


Business Rounp Taser 


Wednesday Evening, Decembeg 27 


8:00 o'cLock Ticer Room GREGG SHORTHAND FEDERATION 
President's Addrese—A History of the Gregg Shorthand Federation and How It May Best Serve Its Members Now, by 
C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Response by Mr. John R. Gregg, Author of the System 
Address and Demonstration, by Herold Smith, New York City 


Thursday Morning, December 28 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLock Private ScHOOLS SECTION 
HOW TO TEACH SALESMANSHIP 


An Actual Recitation of a Model Class reciting on a Prepared Lesson—Chapter XIII of “Salesmanship and Business 


Efficiency” — Revised, Knox 
Teacher, J. S. Knox, Knox School of Salesmanship, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Class Roll, John D. Barlow, Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville, Ky.; F. L. Barnaby, Lansing Business 
University, Lansing, Mich.; Ruby Bradshaw, Office Training School, Memphis, Tenn.; W. M. Bryent, Ne- 
braska School of Business, Lincoln, Nebr.; C. P. Bealer, Brown's Business College, Freeport, IlL.; Owen 
Cleary, Cleary College, Ypeilanti, Mich.; J. H. Cox, Brown's Business College, Galesburg, Ill.; Mrs. Ina 
Darling, Northwestern Business College, Chicago, Ill.; Amelia Deuser, New Albany Business College, New 
Albany, Ind.; Mrs. May B. DeWitt, Brown's Business College, St. Louis, Mo.; Ruth Foster, Miss Brown's 
School of Business, Milwaukee, Wis.; P. W. Frederick, Mansfield Ohio Business College, Mansfield, Ohio; 
C. C. Gaines, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Emma H agenstcin, Central lowa Business College 
Marshalltown, lowa; B. Dixon Hall, Atlanta Business College, Atlanta, Ga.; L. /. Holmes, Hoff Business 
College, Warren, Pa.; Z. B. Lyons, Bayless Business College, Dubuque, lowa; Ernest R. Mactsold, Rasmussen 
Practical Business School, St. Paul, Minn.; Charles M. Miller, The Miller School, New York City; C. / 
Moore, Wisconsin Business College, Racine, Wis.; Thomas G. Morrissey, Brown's Business College, Blooming 
ton, DIL; W. W. Pierson, Pierson Business College, Chicago, Ill: P. H. Rieks, Winona Business College 
Winona, Minn.; G. H. Ross, Minneapolis Business College, Minneapolis, Minn.; S. E. Ruley, Lockyear's 
Business College, Evansville, Ind.; 2. F. Sharp, Sandusky Business College, Sandusky, Ohio; L. P. Southern, 
Southern Brothers Fugazzi School of Business, Lexington, Ky.; C. N. Stockion, Illinois Business College, 
Springfield, Ill.: O. D. Wallick, Cheyenne Business College, Cheyenne, Wyo.;: J. L. Zerbe, Duff's Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pa 

, 


General Questions open to everybody 


How Teachers May be Salesmen of the Subjects They Teach, by R. P. Barnes, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado 

How Teachers may be Salesmen of the Other Teachers in the School, by Eugene Anderson, Georgia-Alabama Busine 
College, Macon, Georgia 

How Students may be Led to be Salesmen of the School, by 1. M. Owen, Brown's Business College, Decatur, Illinois 

How Old Students may be Kept ad Salesmen of the School, by S. 2. Hedges, Canion-Actual Business College, Canton, Ohio 

How Citizens of the Community may be Developed into Salesmen of the School, by Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, Durham 
Business School, Durham, North Carolina 

How Public School Teachers and Superintendents may be Developed into Salesmen of the School, by G. E. Spohn, 4 | 
Commercial College, Madison, Wisconsin 

Selling Education in General and Business Education and Our School in Particular, by A. F. Tull, Detroit Business In 
stitute, Detroit, Michigan 

General Discussion—Brief, Sharp, Pointed y J. F. Fish, Northwestern I lege, Chicago, Illinois 


9:00 To 10:30 o'cLocKk Pustic ScHoois Section 


Commercial Education as Organized and Administered in Three Large Public School Systems 
T'wenty-minute talks by William Bachrach, Supervisor, Commercial Work, Chicago; Elmer G. M 
Commercial Education, Pittsburgh; J. L. Holisclaw, Director of Commercial Education, Detroit 


Discussion 


10:30 To 12:30 o’cLock Sita 
Address by Dr. Roducy Brandon 

New A meri an I leals, by Dr Herh 7 _ Willet 

Business Session 


Thursday Afternoon, December 28 


1200 To 4:00 o cK SHORTHAND Round Tastr 

The Training of the Illinois Novice Typewriting Champions, by Adelaide B. Hakes, Gregg School, Chicago. and Mrs 
Florence Evans Golding, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 

To What Extent Should the Teacher Encourage the Student to Attain Reporting Speed—Some Methods to be Employed 
by Frederick H. Gurtler, Court and General Reporter, Chicago 

General Office Training for the Shorthand Student, by Frank C. McClelland, Commercial Continuation School, Chicago 

Election of Officers 


4:00 To 5:00 o’cLocK Business Rounp Taste 

Are You Really Teaching Office Training in Your School? by W. C. Stephens, President, Twin City Business University 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

How We Handle Our Bookkeeping and Accounting Department, by H. M. Jameton, Accounting Department, Bowling 
Green Business University. Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Teaching Banking in the School. by J. J. Kloster, Principal, School of Business, St. John’s Collere, Winfield, Kansa’ 


Thursday Evening, December 28 


6:30 o’cLock Ticker Room FRDERATION RANQUET 
Selection of place for next meetin 

Address by Dr. Preston Bradley 

Entertainment 


Friday Morning, December 29 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLoex 


GRADUATION REQUIREME) 


A Survey of Fifty Schools—ten in the East—ten in the extreme West—ten in the North Central—ten in the South Central 
States—ten in Canada—showing the Courses Offered and the Subjects Included in Each Course. Conducted by 
Mary S. Horner, Waterloo Business Colleee. Waterloo. lowa 
The Requirements for Graduation in Shorthand, giving specific information of the Kind and Amount of Matter given tn 
Final Tests; the Manner of Giving Tests; How Many, How Marked and Grade Required, in short, What the Student 
is Expected to be able to Do with Shorthand in order to Graduate, by Helen W. Reans, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 
(Continued on page 142) 
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The Requirements for Graduation in Bookkeeping; What Tests, if any, are given; Just What the Student is Expected u 
Know about Bookkeeping to Graduate, by P. S. Spangler, Duff's College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 
What has been Done towards Standardization of Business College Courses, and What Remains Vet to be Done, by B. 
Williams, Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines, lowa 
What should be the Policy of the Private Business College regardin, — ourses of Study, Entrance Requirements, Progress 
and Graduation of Students. Address by United States Senttor W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Michigan 
Discussion to be opened by W. M. Dowden, Lansing Business University, Lansing, Michigan 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLocKk PuBLic ScHOOLS SECTION 
The Growing Need for Better Trained Teachers of Commercial Subjects and How We are Meeting It 
Twenty-minute talks by Frank J. Kirker, Director, Commercial Education, Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 
Claude M. Yoder, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin; W. A. Atkinson, Department of Business 
Administration, State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Missouri 
Discussion 


10:30 To 12:00 o’cLocK SHORTHAND ROUND TABLE 


Mental Alertness an Asset to the Shorthand Writer—Some Suggestions for its Development, by J. Walter Ross, South 


Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyleania 
Dictation Material and How I Use It, by Mrs. Kate M. Wainwright, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 
The Shorthand Secretary from the Business Man's Viewpoint, by Benjamin Bills, Director of Sales, American Bond & 
Mortgage Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Friday Noon, December 29 


12:30 o'cLock Ticer Room GENERAL FEDERATION MEETING 


Luncheon and Entertainment 
Address—“‘Humanizing Business,"’ by Dr. Frank W. Dignan 
Business Session Reports of Committees Installation of Officers 


Adjournment 


oO° 


New Honors Given Raymond P. Kelley 


Later he was an editor 
of this magazine, until 
he accepted a position 
as school manager with 


LL our readers 
who know some- 
thing of the career 

of Raymond P. Kelley, 
and they number many, the Remington Type- 
will be interested to > writer Company. Short 
know of Mr. Kelley's ie, ey ly before the war he 
' started the Expert School 
Word comes to us in Spokane, and himself 
through the pages of e did reporting in that 
a Spokane daily of the city. In 1918 he went 
election of Mr. Kelley | overseas with the Y. M. 
to the presidency of the C. A., remaining after 
Spokane Advertising the Armistice as Field 
Club, an influential ad- Representative of the 
vertising organization of College of Business of 
the Northwest. Mr. the A. E. F. University. 
Kelley has, since his re- Mr. Kelley's success 
turn from France, been in the advertising busi- 
engaged in the advertis- ness is undoubtedly due 
ing business, being a to the same enthusiasm 
member of the Syverson- and intelligence that he 
Kelley Advertising put into his shorthand 
Agency. work some years ago, 
Mr. Kelley will be and which made him 
known to most of our Raymond P. Kelley the leading practical ex- 
readers as one of the first ponent of the system 
speed writers of the system, during which that was then commencing to sweep all its 
time his name became a synonym for fast older rivals before it. 
and accurate writing to most of the large The hearty congratulations of our 
schools of the United States, which he visited Gregg writers go to Mr. Kelley on his new 
in the roll of demonstrator and, lecturer. honors. 


most recent success. 
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The Prinet les’ 


Conducted by W. W. Lewis 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Finishing the Foundation 


LONG time ago, Benjamin Franklin, 
A in “Poor Richard,"’ said something 
for you to think about. It was this: 
“Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of.”’ 

Be sure you make the suffix do all the work 
it is meant to do—let it shirk not a jot of its 
duty. This means you must not incorporate 
into the main outline any letter that is really 
included in the suffix. If, while studying 
these suffixes, you will first write the word 
in longhand and then strike a perpendicular 
line before the part to be represented by the 
suffix, you will see at a glance how much you 
need to write for the body of the outline 
Try this with the word charity. You will 
see that the line appears between the ch 
and arity. Therefore, you will write only 
ch, with the r disjoined for arity. 

No one—not even your teacher—expects 
you to learn more than one thing at a time. 
This, then, makes it possible for you to learn 
one thing absolutely. No one is robbing you 
of your time, you have all there is in the world. 
The only requirement is to learn that one 
thing so well that it will stick forever. 

Have you the idea that a suffix is written 
below the line always? If so, you need to 
change it at once. Of course that does not 
mean that the suffix may never come below 
the line, because it does frequently; as in 
the words, energetic and manipulate. The 
suffix is placed where most convenient; that 
is, at the point immediately beneath the 
termination of the body of the outline. This 
may be above, on, or below the line, as in 
the words, medical, chemical, and magical. 

As in the case of the joined suffix, the 
principle of representing the disjoined suffix 
by the first consonant of the suffix, also holds 
true; but, of course, after the consonant has 
been used for one suffix, such as g for gram 
in cablegram, it cannot be used for ograph. 
We are compelled to use o for it, as in phono- 
graph. Having used the e circle for ingly, 
it is necessary to place ¢ above the termina- 
tion of the main outline for egraph. Observe 
carefully the distinction between ograph and 
ology. Ology is kept on its right side in all 


derivatives; while ograph follows the hook rule 
in like manner. 

Give due attention to the fact that many 
of the suffixes begin with a vowel sound. 
It will be well to write the suffixes over and 
over until each one is thoroughly mastered. 
Note that al is added to the tic circle by 
making a loop, and a small circle inside the 
loop is added for ifically. In istically, note 
that the / is dropped and the loop added to st. 

The suggestion that ward may be joined 
in some instances is made more explicit by 
saying it may be joined after &, g, or a down- 
ward stroke. Hood should seldom, if ever, 
be joined. Ship should always be joined 
when a distinct angle can be made. 


ADVANCED PHRASING 


There is great satisfaction in the use of 
a brief, facile, logical outline for a long phrase 
that occurs over and over again. Phrasing 
should be almost second nature by this time, 
since we began to phrase with the very first 
lesson. Because the basic principles of phras- 
ing were given in Lesson Eleven, a good way 
to begin the study of advanced phrasing is to 
go back to that lesson and give it a thorough 
review. Phrases, like wordsigns, lose their 
value if executed deliberately or hesitatingly. 

Your dictator will never be guilty of slowing 
down or hesitating when he comes to such 
commonplace expressions as, your esteemed 
letter of recent date. Even if he is a fairly 
slow dictator, he is sure to rattle off the begin 
ning and ending of his letters at a rapid rate 
Therefore, it is for you to practice writing 
these common phrase forms until your speed 
will keep pace with his. Cultivate the habit 
of seeing in your mind's eye the phrases as 
a whole—one idea, so to speak—and not as 
jerky, spasmodic combinations of several 
individual words. In that way, you will be 
able to write them with a smooth, flowing, 
continuous, rhythmic movement just as if 
they were single words. If any long phrase 
is dificult for you to execute, break it up into 
segments and practice it segment by seg- 
ment, then unite the segments into one out- 
line. This is only for practice, of course. In 
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Lesson XVII 
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actual writing, you must think of the words 
as an idea and write them as such, for that is 
the way the dictator thinks of them. 
Proportion is a very important item at 
this stage of your progress. Criticize it care- 
fully and see that your k's are k's, your g’s 
are g's, your a’s are a's, your e's are e's, etc. 
Probably one of the most valuable aids to 
the writer of technical matter is the principle 
of intersection. The phrases given in the 
text are designed to show you how you can 
build up your own phrases. How would you 
apply this principle to the following phrases 
bank note, bank check, Lehigh Valley, Missouri 
Pacific, dry goods, drug store? Do not, how- 
ever, go to the extreme in phrasing, but rather 
learn the simple, oft-recurring phrases so 
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Lesson XVIII 
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well that you can write them almost without 
thought as to what you are writing. 

The ing principle of phrasing is so simp\: 
that further explanation would be repetition 
but let us give you this admonition, do not 
allow yourself to become careless about th« 
representation of ing, because the present 
participle will conflict with either the nour 
or the verb, hence it is necessary to express 
it definitely. 


FINISHING TOUCHES 


Now, you have come to the last lesson of! 
your text, but you are not ready to throw 
that dear old book away. You should have 
become so attached to it that you will not let 
a day go by without carefully going over at 
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Lesson XIX 


Words 


Sentences 


east a page of it in review. High-class re- 
porters tell us they constantly review their 
textbook and are constantly finding things 
in it they did not know were there. 

Can you write without hesitation the 
initials fromztoa? Try it. We venture that 
you will find it difficult the first time you 
attempt it. An initial written accurately in 
shorthand is more legible than one scribbled 
rapidly in longhand. This is true of a proper 
name or of an address. In reading an ad- 
dress written in shorthand and one written 
in the average longhand, we would always 
take our chances on one written in shorthand. 

Write the cities and states until you can 
write them without hesitation. As you pro- 
gress in your work and come in contact with 


ft, fort, as in Fort Wayne. 
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Lesson XX 


Words 


7 de A 


o a og 


f 


Sentences 


some city not given in the Manual, construct 
a brief but distinctive outline for it and learn 
it right on the spot, or at your first oppor 

tunity for study. Observe that in cities, t 
represents ville, as in Danville; b, burg, as in 
Pittsburg; p, port as in Rockport; f, field, as in 
Springfield; bro, borough as in Attleborough; bre, 
bury, asin Pillsbury; fd, ford, as in Rockford; 
Give careful atten 

tion to the joining of the city and state, where 
such joining is facile. You know this avoids 
a penlift, and surely you have not forgotten 
what we have said about that! 

Have you observed how many of the states 
are represented by the same abbreviation in 
shorthand as in longhand? In learning them, 
a wise plan is to classify them in two groups; 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—II 


Lesson V Lesson VII 
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[The first plate af this series appeared in the November issue. Copies are still available.| 
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aking in one group, the ones following the 
ynghand abbreviation; then, in the second 
roup, those remaining. 

Have you learned the three ways of forming 
erivatives from wordsigns: by joining, as 

desirable; joining contrary to the usual rule, 
s in favorable; and by disjoining, as in 
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moveable. If the first method conflicts, use 
the second; if that cannot be done, the court 
of last resort is the disjunction. 

Now as a final note, are there any pages in 
your notebook you have not read? If so, 
they are wasted effort thus far. Better go 
back, read and study them carefully. 


°O°o 


High School Student Shows Unusual Initiative 


By Louis A. Leslie 


R. FRED STRUCK, a student of the 
VI High School of Commerce, New York 
City, whose picture js, given on this 
ge, won a silver medal in the contest 
en by the New York Gregg Shorthand 
ichers’ Association in the early part of 
is year. His paper con- 
ned only one slight error, 
e insertion of the word 
¢, which did not change 
e sense of the sentence. 
As writers of the same 
stem, you will be inter- 
ted in knowing something 
bout Mr. Struck and the 
eason for his remarkably 
good record. The under- 
ying cause in this, as in 
early every other similar 
ise, is to be found in one 
rd—enthusiasm. His 
ithusiasm took the form 
service to others, the 
ghest form ofall. He was 
esident of the senior class 
nd leader of the Arista 
ague, which is an organi- 
ition in the New York 
iblic schools comprising 
ose in each school who lead in scholarship 
nd service to the school. He was secretary 
the treasurer of the school and manager of 
e school bank, a responsible position in 
large an organization as the High School of 
ommerce, where the school bank handles, on 
average, one hundred dollars a day. 
It may be thought that he was already 
ndering more than his share of service to 
e school, but, in addition to the things 
ready mentioned, Mr. Struck determined to 
nduct a beginners’ shorthand class after 
hool hours to assist students who were 
ot able to enter the regular classes or who 
anted additional instruction and practice. 
was his original intention that it should 
e open only to the other members of the 
\rista League, that is, only to those students 
who were rendering service to the school, 


Fred Struck 


when the news of the opening of the 
received so many re- 
that he decided 
member of the 


but 
class circulated, he 
quests from other pupils 
to open his class to any 
High School of Commerce. 

Although this class was undertaken simply 
as a service to his class- 
mates, and did, in fact, 
prove very helpful to them 
it is safe to say that Mr. 
Struck himself derived even 
more benefit from it than 
did the members of the 
class, for it is true that the 
best method of learning a 
subject is to teach it. That 
his teaching ability is equal 
to his enthusiasm, may be 
seen from the fact that in 
two months his after-hour 
class did as well as the 
regular class, which had 
been studying for a much 
longer time 

Mr. Struck’s example 
should be followed by those 
students who wish to render 
valuable service to their 
fellows, acquire a deeper 
knowledge of shorthand, and learn that 
self-possession before an audience which 
may be had in no surer way than by “teaching 
school,"’ even on a small scale. Why not try 
it? If you do, be sure to let us know about 
it so that we may do what we can to help you. 

Mr. Struck is now a freshman at the City 
College of New York, and he is finding his 
shorthand of much use to him in his college 
work. 


=_> —“* 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 
(Continued from page 135) 
WISCONSIN Mary C. Jennings, Wautoma High School, Wautoma 
Harriet Kimba!!, Wauwatosa High School, Wauwatosa 
Hazel M. Calkins, North Fond du Lac High School, Pearl G. Miller and Leanora M. Nelson, West Allis Hi; 
North Fond du Lac School, West Allis 

Lucille Mueller, Princeton High School, Princeton B. N. Mollen, St. Norbert’s College, West DePere 
Margaret Byrns, Reedsburg City Schools, Reedsburg 
Ethel Evans, Spring Green High School, Spring Green WYOMING 
Mona Woodward, Union Free High School, Union Grove 
Gladys Horne, High School, Port Washington 
Mr. J. H. Ott, Northwestern College, Watertown 
M. Louise Kock, Waupun High School, Waupun 
Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Mary's School, Wausau Rose Colegrove 


Elizabeth Reiff, Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne 
Jessie Mulvey, Greybull High School, Greybull 
Mary V. Heatherly, Laramie High School, Laramie 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


To be continued next month) 


oOo 


Business Letters 
Discrepancies in Accounts 


(From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, Page 137, Letters 9, 10,11 
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Editorial Views & 


\ir. Schneider’s Splendid Average 
in the N.S. R. A. Contest 


N THE October number of the Gregg 
Writer we made the statement, “‘In Mr. 
Schneider's two contests his rating is 

8.15%; Mr. Behrin’'s for his five contests 

17.94 %"’—inadvertently omitting the word 

ist” after Mr. Schneider's name. The 
sentence should read “In Mr. Schneider's 
ist two contests, etc.” 

rhis brings to mind again the remarkable 
work that Mr. Schneider has done, which 
will bear repeating as an encouragement to 

e thousands of young writers with the 
imbition to become court stenographers 

his first qualifying contest, 1921, when he 
won the World’s Championship, Mr. Schnei 
der's average for the three dictations of five 

nutes each at 200, 240, and 280 words a 

nute was 97.94; in the 1922 contest his 
average on the three ‘“‘takes’’ was 98.36 
It is an odd coincidence that his 
for his first qualifying contest (1921) was the 
same as Mr. Behrin’s average for all of his 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
ontests, including the last, when he made 
such a splendid record. 

In the 1921 contest Mr. Schneider made a 
record that, to our minds, is of tremendous 
significance to every writer of shorthand 
He transcribed the five highest speed dicta 
tions—175, 200, 215, 240, and 280 words a 
iinute, making a total of 5,550 words, in the 

ne allotted for transcribing the three cham 
pionship dictations, and then had about ten 
ninutes to spare. In two of these tests, the 
175 and 215, he established new world’s 
records. On the 215 he made a net of 211.2 
words a minute, which was the highest speed 
that had ever been achieved on straight liter 
iry matter up to that time. This record, 
however, has since been broken by Mr. Swem, 

Behrin, Mr. Daly, and Mr. Powsner 
the 220 dictation in the 1922 contest. 
Mr. Schneider did not transcribe the 220 
the last contest, preferring to spend all 
his time on the championship, but having 
10 minutes to spare at the end ran off the 175. 
However, Mr. Schneider’s achievement in 
the 1921 contest stands as a record for tran- 
scribing speed in the contests, and it connotes 
2 facility in reading shorthand, as well as an 
curacy in writing, that is remarkable. 
The great point of interest for our readers 
Mr. Schneider's achievements, we believe, 


average 


is the fact that he has been able to accom 
plish so much as a very young man. It will 
be remembered that in his first National 
contest, when he secured a speed certificate 
for 200 words a minute on straight literary 
matter, he was but 18 years of age. In the 
Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
contest at Denver the following year, he 
defeated all the 180 and 200 
straight literary and on the 
260 testimony, well- 
known writers as former champions Bottome 
and Victory, topped Daly, 
Reilander, and Warnement, with an average 
accuracy percentage of 98.02. Mr. Schneider 
was then but nineteen \ year later he won the 
National Championship, 
He is the youngest writer to win the cham 


writers on the 
“takes”’ 
out-distancing 


matter 
suc h 


and Ransom, 


as has been stated. 
pionship—and this in itself should be a source 
of great encouragement to every writer who 
expects to work his way into the top-notch 


class. What has been done, can be done again. 


oOo 
N. C. T. F. et al 


ON’T miss the Silver Jubilee Conven 

tion at Chicago Christmas week! The 
program, you will notice (page 140), is 
worthy of the occasion. We heartily second 
the urgent invitation of the officers and com 
mittees, and shall be glad to have you make 
our company offices your “home” while you 
are in the city. General Secretary White 
wishes to emphasize that teachers should not 
buy return tickets, but get a one-way ticket 
This will entitle you to the 
Only those holding cer- 


and a certificate 
reduced return fare. 
making up the required 
return 


tificates count in 


number to secure reduction in rates. 


You will find the trip an investment, not an 


expense—the dividends, a better year’s work 


oO° 


Government Needs Male 
Stenographers 
r HE Civil Commission 
that there is a marked 
male eligibles to fill stenographic posi- 
tions in the Government offices at Washing- 
ton. Examinations are held throughout the 
United States on the second Tuesday of each 
The usual entrance salary is $1,240 to 


Service states 


shortage of 


mont h. 
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$1,440 a year. Higher-salaried positions are 
usually filled through promotion. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be secured from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
or the board of civil service examiners at the 
post office or custom house in any city. 


oOo 


Obituary 
Linn H. Young 

UST as we were going to press, we were 

shocked by receiving a telegram an- 
nouncing the death of Mr. Linn H. Young, 
which occurred Monday, November 15, at 
his summer home in Sturgis, Michigan. 

Mr. Young was widely known in the field 
of commercial education. For several years 
he was associated with Gregg School, Chicago, 
as secretary of the corporation and as prin- 
cipal of the school. Previous to that time 
he was for twelve years a member of the 
faculty of the Metropolitan Business College, 
Chicago. 

While Mr. Young was by training, sym- 
pathy and inherent ability, an educator, he 
turned for play to the game of politics. His 
striking personality and commanding figure, 
his adaptability to conditions, his perfect 
poise and control, and his keen grasp of the 
trend of public sentiment, made him excep- 
tionally popular in political circles. Shortly 
after becoming interested in politics he was 
elected a member of the State Legislature of 
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Illinois. Upon finishing his term in t 
legislature, he was elected alderman in t 
Sixth Ward, a rich and powerful section 
the City of Chicago. He served his city 
this capacity for a number of terms, a: 
during his incumbency did some splend 
constructive work. He was chairman 
many of the most important committees 
the City Council—particularly the Water, Gis 
and Light Committee, as well as being a 
member of the Transportation Committee— 
the “Big Four”’ as it was called. 

A few years ago Mr. Young retired fr: 
political life to devote himself to the pract 
of law. He was a member of the Hamilto: 
Club, the Republican Club, the Chicago 
Athletic Association, the City Press Cl 
and a number of civic bodies. 

Mr. Young is survived by his wife, Em: 
D. Young, and a brother, David Young, 
Omaha, Nebraska, to whom the Gregg Writer 
and Mr. Young's host of friends in the fix 
of commercial education extend deepest 
sympathy. 


Mrs. Ottilie S. Douglas 


\ JORD has reached us also of the deat! 

of Mrs. Ottilie S. Douglas, on Novem! 
16. Mrs. Douglas has taught commer 
subjects with great success for many years 
The girls of Hebrew Technical School 
New York City, where she has been teaching 
for the past three years, will miss her hel; 
and enthusiastic instruction in their short 
hand classes. 





oOo 


Thoughts on Life and Business 


By B. C. Forbes 
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Tenth Annual O. G. A. Contest 
By Florence E. Ulrich 
Chief Examiner, Credentials Department 


r WHE announcement:of this contest marks 
the tenth anniversary of O. G. A. work. 
These contests have an international re- 

nown. They are open to writers of the system 

in all parts of the globe. They have done more 
toward promoting accurate shorthand writing 
than any other one thing, and because the 
results obtained from persistent and con- 
scientious practice on the contest copy, 
together with. the objectives offered, is of 
such great value to you, the shorthand writer, 
our urge is: Come in, all of you, and let 
us put this contest over the top, a big success! 

The biggest O. G. A. contest ever held 
was in the year 1920, when 5,989 papers were 
received, 3,477 certificates of membership 
issued, and 109 Honorable Mentions given. 
Last year we came very close to that mark, 
with 5,652 papers, representing approximately 
175 high schools and 50 business colleges. 
While there were not as many papers received, 
more than four thousand of them qualified 
for the certificate, and 398 Honorable Men- 
tions were awarded. It was a remarkable 
achievement and it places the Annual Con- 
test indisputably ace high in its importance 
as a promoter of efficiency in shorthand 
writing each year. 

The prevalence of the contest spirit must 
inevitably “get you."’ Our desire is to have 
it bring you in this time. Sometimes the con- 
test brings to light writers whose notes show 
such excellence in execution as to warrant 
their becoming professional plate writers in 
the field. While there are-comparatively few 
whose work attains this standard, yet the 
idea of the contest is not primarily to develop 
unusual ability on the part of a few but to 
raise the standard of efficiency as a whole. 
In former contests, our British friends have 
shown us to what a remarkable extent short- 
hand writing may be cultivated. In view of 
the growth and development of shorthand 
over there this year, we hope that many more 
even better specimens may be received, not 


only from our European friends but from 
writers of this system wherever they may be. 
We can always count on the “go in and get 
‘em”’ spirit of the Yankees, of course. 

Recently a school man, while talking about 
his teacher, said, ‘The teacher I had last year 
was fine. She succeeded in qualifying 99% 
of our school in the Annual O. G. A. Contest 
and that is something we have never been 
able to do before. This year we plan to make 
the certificate a requirement for graduation, 
so, naturally, we want a good shorthand 
teacher.” 

The intrinsic value of contest work is the 
value that inevitably attaches itself to any 
form of competition. It arouses and main- 
tains interest and enthusiasm. It establishes 
a definite purpose—a goal which is kept 
steadily before the eyes of the student 
from the time he commences his study 
of shorthand until he has been turned out, the 
finished product. It offers concrete evidence 
of ability in the form of credentials that 
furnish impetus and encouragement for more 
intelligent and persistent study and practice 

The attainment of the membership certifi- 
cate is not a phenomenon. It is not beyond 
the reach and should not be beyond the 
ambition of any student or stenographer. 
As a matter of fact, the standard set for the 
membership certificate is the standard neces- 
sary for good stenography. Therefore, if 
you do not now have a certificate, it should 
be your ambition to acquire the necessary 
skill for winning one. 

If more of our stenographers would use the 
O. G. A. standard as a means of gauging their 
ability to write shorthand, there would be 
fewer to tell us that they cannot read what 
they have written. 

Last year the total number of certificates 
issued by the Credentials Department approx- 
imated 20,000. About 10,000 of these were 
O. G. A. certificates. 


Now, this magazine is going to approxi- 
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mately 75,000 readers, all of whom must see 
the announcement of this contest. Out of 
that number, we should have at least 25,000 
new members in the Order of Gregg Artists. 
Is it too much to expect 10,000 of them to 
participate in the contest? IJt isn't, and we 
are, therefore, preparing to take care of a 
minimum of 10,000 contest papers. Because 
you are one of the 10,000, we want you to 
submit your best notes. It costs you nothing 
except the time you put on the practice. 
But who knows what it may bring to you in 
return. It was the submission of a contest 
paper that won desirable positions for more 
than one writer that I know of. It may do 
something of the kind for you. As I said 
before, good writers are not plentiful. We 
need to develop more. You have heard a great 
deal about lost opportunities, but don't you 
lose this one! It is open to you now and will 
remain open until April 1. 

All you need to do is to practice the con 
test copy and’submit it in accordance with the 
conditions printed below. Let’s join hands 
and pull together for the next few months to 
make this Tenth Anniversary of the Annual 
O. G. A. Contest overwhelmingly greater than 
any contest we have ever held! 


What the Prizes Will Be 


7,OUR beautiful pennants will be awarded: 
One each to the high schools winning 
first and second place in the High School Sec- 
tion of the School Contest, and one each to 
the proprietary schools winning first and 
second place in the Proprietary School 
Section 


TEACHERS’ PRIZES 


Cash awards will be made as follows to the 
teachers who submit the clubs awarded the 
four school prizes: 


To the teacher whose club wins first place 
in the High School Section of the School 
Contest, $100. 


To the teacher whose club wins second 
place in the High School Section of the School 
Contest, $50. 


To the teacher whose club wins first place 
in the Proprietary School Section of the 
School Contest, $100. 


To the teacher whose club wins second 
place in the Proprietary School Section of the 
School Contest, $50. 


To the teachers whose clubs show excep- 
tional skill, Honorable Mention in the Gregg 
Writer and a specially made blue enamel 
and gold O. G. A. pin will be awarded. 


If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for the place will be given to 
each of them. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


For the best individual specimen of short- 
hand submitted, a cash prize of $15. 

For the second best specimen, a cash prize 
of $10. 

For the third best specimen, a cash prize 
of $5. 

For every specimen showing a high degree 
of skill, Honorable Mention in the Gregg 
Writer and a gold O. G. A. pin. 

If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for the place will be given to 
each of them. 


Contest Conditions 
AIO ENTRANCE fee is required from 


L either individual or school contestants. 

The contest will close April 1, 1923, and 
only papers that reach our hands on or before 
that date will be considered. The results will 
be announced in this Department in the June 
Gregg Writer. 

No report on contest papers can be made 
except as given in the published report. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in one of the 
preceding O. G. A. Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on the next page marked, “The Contest Copy.” 
and in accordance with the rules outlined. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the following 
points: 

a. Application of principles 

b. Proportion of characters 

c. Correctness of slant, curvature, and joinings 
d. Freedom of movement 

e. Size of notes 

f. Compactness of notes. 

4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will be awarded 
upon the rating of the individual specimen, without regard 
to whether it comes alone or in a school club. 


THE SCHOOL CONTEST 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may be sub- 
mitted from one school. In schools having more than one 
shorthand teacher, a club wil! be accepted from a single 
teacher, representing the work of her own class or classes, 
or all the teachers in the school may combine their work into 
one club representing the school. Where this is done, the 
papers should be grouped within the package and show the 
names of the several teachers. Otherwise, credit will be 
given only to the teacher who submits the package. Ifa 
prize-winning club comprises the work of more than one 
teacher, the teacher's prize will be divided equally among 
the several teachers whose combined work represents the 
school competing. 

2. Specimens must be prepared from the same copy 
and under the same rules governing arrangement, sub- 
mission, etc., as control in the Individual Contest. 

3. In the School Contest the individual papers will be 
rated first according to the same rules as in the Individual 
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Contest. The school prizes will then be awarded on a 
rating by points as follows: 

a. For a club representing the total number of 
students in the school or class who have completed 
the Manual when the club is submitted, one point. 

b. For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
reaching the ©. G. A. Membership standard, based on 
the number submitted, one point. 

c. For the largest percentage 
rated as meriting Honorable Mention, 
upon the number submitted, one 

d. After clubs 
have been rated on a, }, 


of papers 
based 


point. 
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our hands on or before that date. Allow for possible delays 
in the mail, sending your papers in plenty of time to insure 
their reaching us before the closing date 


The Contest Copy 


(Good until April 1, 1027 

Thies copy i« to be weed for membership as well as for the annus 
contest. Membership certvhcaies will be tsewed and forwarded af once 
and the papers held for final rating in the contrat competation. Papere 
eubmitied for memberehip as well as for the contest, will be entitled te 
the wewal consideration (or 
ub awards, and subject 
te the vreowler” membe- 
ship regulations si pulated 





and ¢, a secondary 
rating will be made of 
all papers in clubs 
that are in competition 
for first place in the 
contest; and one point 
given for the club con- 
taining the best individ- 
ual specimen. This 
secondary rating will be 
made again between 
or among clubs remain 
ing in competition for 
second place. 

4. In case of a tie 
for any point, the point 
will be counted for 
each club that is a 
party to the tie 

5. Each club ot 
papers for the Schoo! 
Contest must be accom 
panied by a statement 
showing the name of 
the teacher, or teachers 
if the prize is to be 
divided, to whom cred- 
it is to be given, the 
name and address of 
the school, and the 
number of pupils en 
rolled in the shorthand 
class, or classes if the 
club represents more 
than one group, and 
the number of papers 


board Contest! 


the blackboard. 
teaching 
good shorthand. 
the blackboard 


Make 





your 


skill. 


You have 


1 _——_— a <a 


The Blackboard Contest 


Don't forget the Teacher's Black- ed 
This is a good time 
to commence your specimen of notes. 
The O. G. A. contest opens this month, 
and thejbest incentive your students 
could have to win would be a specimen 
of artistic notes before their eyes on 
You who have done 
O. G. A. work know the inestimable 
value of yourself writing 
Those 
never competed really do not know 
what is possible until they try, and leap, 
is undoubtedly the : a 
best medium for the initial effort. : ia 
black board 
this contest an event that will conduce 
not only to your own success as a 
teacher, but to the progress of your : re 
students by emulation of the teacher's 


tn the rules for memberehsp 
given on pooe 155. 


What 
from out the thundering 


voices spoke 
water; what faces, fad 
from the earth 
looked out upon me 
from its gleaming 
depths; what Heavenly 
promise glistened in 
those angel's tears, the 
drops of many hues 
that showered around 
and twined themselves 
about the gorgeous 
arches which the chang 
ing rainbows made 

I think in every quite 


have 
seasot now still d 


who 
waters roll and 


spanning then 
hundred feet below 


those 





Still when the sur 


them, do they 
effort in shine and glow like 
ld Stil 


is gloomy 


molter gc 
when the day 
o they fal! like snow 
seem t rumble 
like the front of 
cliff or rail 
rock like 

smoke 
does the 


away 
s great 
dowt the 
e1 

January 31: lense white 
But always 


mighty stream appear 





submitted; also the 
address at which the 
teacher or teachers 
submitting the club can be 
school after June 1. 


reached if mot at the 


RULES GOVERNING PREPARATION 
OF PAPERS 


1. The copy to be used is given in the next column. 
marked, ‘“The Contest Copy.” 

2. At the top of the paper on which the contest copy 
is submitted, write plainly your name, your personal ad 
dress, the name of your school and teacher, if you are a 
student, and state whether or not you hold an O. G. A 
Membership Certificate. 


3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two and 
one-half inches wide, with at least one inch margin on 
each side of the paper outside the notes, but there is no 
restriction regarding length 

4. Papers should be sent to Tue Grecc Writer, O.G.A 
Department, 631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. They 
may be mailed in whatever way is most convenient, but 
postage must be paid at the letter rate, whether the 
papers are sent sealed or unsealed. If for the contest only, 
mark the package “Contest Editor’ in the lower left-hand 
corner of the address; if they are to be considered for 
Membership also, mark the package ‘‘Membership Exam- 
iner.” All papers submitted written from “Contest Copy’ 
will be considered in the contest. 


S. The contest closes April 1. All papers must be in 


t dle as it comes 
and always from 
its unfathomable grave 


whi 


d wt 


spray and mist 
Niagara Falls 


arises that tremendous ghost of 
is never laid.—Cheries Dickens on 


Penmanship Talks 


( WING to the fact that the O. G. A 
announcement takes so much of our space 
this montL, it is impossible to continue until 
the next issue the series of talks on penman 
ship that has been running in this Depart 
ment, the ultimate aim of which is to estab 
lish in the mind of the youthful shorthand 
writer the ideals and essentials necessary for 
good shorthand writing Now that the 
contest has opened and you have seen the 
prizes that are offered, you will have a greater 
incentive for the continuance of faithful and 
conscientious practice 
A good many O. G. A. clubs have come to 
our desk during the past month, and in look 
ing them over it appears that the one essen 
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tial so sadly lacking is fluency. Many of the 
outlines are very painfully drawn. The 
writers of them have practiced, but they 
are getting away from the idea that makes 
for both beauty and excellence, namely, 
life! Therefore, the interruption in the series 
need not deter you from further practice 
You may turn back to the first two talks and 
study them with keen relish because you will 
be able, through comparison, to see what 
you have already accomplished and this 
will lead you further to realize that it is but 
a small fraction of the ability that you will 
eventually acquire. 

If you are in doubt as to the possibility 
of attaining membership in the Order of 
Gregg Artists or Honorable Mention in the 
contest, suppose you take your pencil now 
ind make a rough draft of the contest copy. 
Put it in your pocket or your purse and study 
the outlines to and from the office or the 
school. Encircle the outlines that do not 
please you, and at the next opportunity, 
practice them. If you are in school, ask the 
teacher to help you to write them correctly 

These things keep in mind: The contest 
is open to all; the standard for membership 
is within the reach of each one; the possi 
bility of winning the first prize is yours 
Your own determination to win; your per 
sistence in accomplishing it, are factors that 
will place your name at the head of the con 
test this year. 


® @ 


Why Go to the Morgue? 


TERY frequently test papers come to our 
desk without name or address and we are 
unable to make the proper disposition of 
them. We have before us, now, a club of 
twelve O. G. A. tests with the names of stu- 
dents but no school, city or state, and we can 
do but one thing with them—send them to 
the Morgue. Now let us do away with this 
negligence and see to it that all the papers, 
individually and collectively, bear name, 
school and address, so that proper attention 
may be given them here. 

Miss Nellie Plain, teacher at Brown's 
Business College, Springfield, Illinois, isn't 
taking any chances on her students’ work 
going to the Morgue, or of having the names 
misspelled either. She has her students 
neatly typewrite their names, name of the 
school, city, and state, on each shorthand 
specimen, as well as typewriting test. 

This suggestion has been made several 
times through these columns. It saves time 
and possible errors in issuing the certificates. 

May we not count on your codperation in 
this? Let's type our addresses on all tests! 


A Day in October 
By Charles Conrad Abbott 


(Oficial Plate for the October O. G. A. Test 
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Material for December Tests 


(Good until January 25, 1923) 


, 
0. G. A. n* the tree all lit, To feel ‘at all the whole thing's for Is t 
"a nbership tests this month are to be make folks like each other more; ‘At while the tree's « 
LL membe P smashin’ sight, The show ain't all of it, quite! (“Now 


written from the Contest Copy given on The Man on Our Street said, “It's lovin’ the kids makes 
page 153. Keepa copy of the notes you send —Chris'mas, Ted.” An’ he was right.) 


us to check with 
the winners’ speci- 
mens or the official 
copy to be published 
in the June issue, 
1923. . 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


The following 
poem is to be copied 
in stanza form, in- 
stead of solid as 
given here. There 
are four stanzas. 
This will test your 
ingenuity in ar- 
rangement as well 
as your artistic abil- 
ity in typing. 

“The Man on Our 
Street.” Our town had 
a outdoor Chris'mas tree 
Saturday night. It looked 
great—eee, Ev'ry kid 
in town was there, An’ 
all their folks, too, jus’ 
packed the square. An’ 
when the lights was 
turned on, they Was all 
struck in a heap—an’ 
say, I never seen a thing 
so bright, All lit green 
n’ red n’ white. (Next 
day The Man on Our 
Street said, “Trees don't 
make Chris’mas, Ted.” 
An'—he was right.) The 
Santy Claus, he was a 
dandy. He guv each kid 
a stockin'—candy. I 
guess I got a half pound, 
sure. Jim Dean got more 
—his folks is poor—Be- 
side the candy there was 
toys, Some fer girls, some 
fer us boys. Some fellers 
wasn't too polite Tocrowd 
right in, n° push n° fight! 
(“Pshaw!" The Man on 
Our Street said,““Stockin's 
don't make Chris'mas, 
Ted.” An'—he was 
right.) They throwed 
some carols on a screen 
An’ we all sang—me an’ 
Jim Dean Tried to see 








The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage 
the dovdenmans of skillful shorthand writing. 

Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: 


i standard, a member 
ship ar will be sent you. Otherwise your 
will be returned with and criti- 


.ciems and you may try again. © secure approval, 
correct 


in theory, accurate in pro- 
free in movement. 
perior Merit is awarded 
ote whose notes are of su excellence 
This is the credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the —— a certificates to those whose 
notes warrant it. embers may become candi 
dates for the (ertificale of yt Merit. A cir- 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it 
will be sent on 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of 
ten cents must accompany each specimen sub 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica 
tion for Certificates of Superior M Merit. 


notes must be 


The O. A. T. is the professional organization 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who 
qualify as su or tamen. 

Junior embership: Membership in the 
Junior division is to anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a or by himself who is able 
to the Junior test. 

jor Membership: Membership in the 
Senior divison is open to all typists whether 
attending school or not who have reached a speed 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a ciqued statement that 
the candidate - attained this 

Com t Typist Certificate: This cer 
tificate is issued to candidates able to qualify at 
fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly 
Speed Test. No papers geting top then fifty net 
words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 

. Tests may be practised as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed on 
a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter- 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer's 
affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of 
the month following publication. 

bees: -” examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is 
pm for tests. A atiful Certificate 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests 








Senior Test 


1. From the ma- 
terial below prepare 
a form letter, using 
the name, officers, 
and departments (in 
three columns) for 
the upper part of 
the letterhead, then 
the name and ad- 
dress of the indus- 
try sending the let- 
ter, separated from 
the rest of the let- 
terhead by a rule, 
and follow this with 
the letter itself. See 
how effectively you 
can arrange the 
names and prices of 
the candies and the 
terms offered, to 
make them stand 
out from the rest 
of the letter. This 
matter can be well 
displayed on a regu- 
lar letter-size sheet 
in either pica or 
elite type, if you 
single space and ar- 
range it compactly. 


Zion Institutions & In 
dustries. Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva. W. Hurd Clen 
dinen, General Manager 
Departments, Apron. 
Handkerchief and Cur 
tain Industry, Auto Sales 
and Garage, Baking In 
dustry, Building Indus 
try. Candy Industry 
Creamery, Meat Prod- 
ucts, Printing and Pub- 
lishing, Woodworking and 
Toy Industry, Depart- 
ment Store—21 Depart- 
ments, Traffic, Zion Bank. 
CANDY INDUSTRY, 
ZION, ILLINOIS. TO 
THE INDUSTRIAL 
TRADE: Weappreciate 


which could sing the most, An’ he did easy. (But he don’t the response we have had to our offerings of Zion 
boast. That's why I like Jim—better’n Lew, or Skinny Candy. If you are one of our many customers, we thank 


Smith—but my, his folks is poor!) 
“Silent Night.” I wish't they'd sing it twice—they might! 
(“"Well,” The Man on Our Street said, “Singin’ don’t make 


I liked that song best. 


you for your valued order. 


For some time now our factory 
in Zion has been occupied day and night in filling the orders 
already entered on our books. As Christmas approaches, 


Chris’mas, Ted.” An'—he was right.) I wish’t they'd our resources wil! be increasingly taxed. 


have one ev'ry year, So folks'd come from far an’ near— 


ZION CANDY has for years enjoyed a reputation for 


Not so much for the things they git; But to see the crowds quality. It is good for children as well as’ adults, for it 








wed: Rare 
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contains nothing but the purest ingredients and is cleanly 
made among wholesome surroundings. 

We would like to acquaint you with our Candy, for you will 
enjoy eating it. In order that your requirements may be 
met, we urge you to place your order as early as possible. 
We call your attention in particular to the following special! 
items: 

SPARKLING BEAUTIES A delightful assortment of 
hand spun, satin finish hard candy, containing 20% of 
filled pieces with assorted nut centers. A wholesome 
confection of which you can eat all you like. 3 Ib. tin 90c. 
BITTER SWEETS DELIGHTFUL A fine assortment of 
bitter sweet chocolates, soft centers, in a variety of flavors. 
1 Ib. 60c, 5 Ibs. 50c Ib. FRUITSAND NUTS A fine assort 
ment of chocolates with fruit and nut centers. Dipped 
about one-half milk coating, one-half dark sweet coating. 
Packed in fancy boxes suitable for gifts. 1 Ib. 90c, 2 Ibs. $1.70. 
If you will mail us the inclosed card, we will have our 
salesman call on you with whatever samples you desire. 
TERMS 2%—10 DAYS. DELIVERED. ZION CANDY 
INDUSTRY, 411 Hearst Building, Telephone State 4816. 


2. Put in tabular form the following in- 
formation about the source of our supply of 
much of the raw materials used in this country. 


To mention only a few of our important requirements— 
we must obtain manganese for our steel from Russia, India, 
and South America. Our tanneries must have quebracho 
from Argentina; our automobile tire industry must obtain 
crude rubber from Brazil; our machine shops, rail mills, 
armored plate works, and wire rope factories must have 
nickel from Canada and New Caledonia; our tinplate 
manufacturers must import their tin from the Malay 
Straits and from Bolivia; our silk factories must get their 
raw product from China and Japan; our clothing wools 
must be imported from Australia and Argentina; our manu- 
facturers of twines, canvas, linens and laced must get their 
flax from Russia and Belgium; our burlap ntakers must get 
their jute from India; the sisal which is used to make our 
binder twine, which is so essential in the harvesting of our 
crops, must come from Yucatan. 


oOo 


0. G. A. Contest Awards 


(Concluded) 


‘HE following list completes the record 
of individuals who received the club 
prizes awarded in the last contest. 


Gold Ring 


Madelitte Sturges, Tucson High School, Tucson, Ariz. 
Pedro Aguilar, Central High School, San Juan, P. R. 
Gold Pin 

Henry F. Bulmahn, Fort Wayne Luther Institute, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Lillian Batinkoff, Young Women's Hebrew Ass‘n, 
New York City 

Anna Prisand, High School, Boise, Idaho 

Loulse M. Walker, Mansfield High School, Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Clara Joffke, High School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Marion L. Kohlert, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, 
Mich. 

Gerald Carson, High School, Kearney, Nebr. 

Katharine Tuck, Clinton High School, Clinton, Ind. 

Mamie Passon, Duluth Central High School, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Mary MacKenran, St. Mary's Convent, Plainfield, N. J. 

Martha Bretzman, Churchman Business College, Easton, 


Pa. 
Edward J. Dunlap, Short Course Business High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Silver Pin 


Dorothy Stoll, Manual! Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Esther Bayer, High School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Nellie McPhie, Evanston High Schoo!, Evanston, Wyo. 

Genevieve Martin, Washington Junior High School, 
Duluth Minn. 

Lucinda Kundert, Whitewater State Normal, Whitewater, 
Wis. 

Angeline Fauri, Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Mildred Decaine, Twin City Business University, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Lucile Brisker, High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Mary E. Brown, Gendale Union High School, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Fluvia Gray, Puyallup Junior-Senior High School, Puy- 
allup, Wash. 

Emma Wood, Chester High School, Chester, Pa. 

Dorothy Grace Hulce, Lyons Township High School, La- 
Grange, Ill. 

Lucille Gerold, Office Training School, Columbus, Ohio 


Eula Lower, Portland High School, Portland, Oregon 

Esther Hollander, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ada Cocksey, Casper Business College, Casper, Wyo. 

Elizabeth Ruperto, Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary Sanders, High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Francis Waidelieb, Savannah Township High .School, 
Savanna, III. 

Ella Weise, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Marie Dellman, High School, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ruth M. Lindabury, High School, Burlington, N. J. 

Jerry Crerar, High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Phyllis Keffer, Connéllsville High School, Connellsville, 
Pa. 

Helen M. Siegmund, Michigan City High School, Michigan 
City, Ind. 

George L. Schuricht, Whitewater State Normal School 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Georgie Libbey, Wallace High School, Wallace, Idaho 

Lucile Durman, Walla Walla High School, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Mary J. Graham, The Lawrence Commercial School, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Mary A. Goodman, Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pa. 

Frank Moore, Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Helen L. Cummings, Edward Little High School, Auburn, 
Maine 

Katherine Schwab, High School, Eureka, Calif. 


Bronze Pin 

Ruby Lowery, Lynchburg Commercial College, Lynch 
burg, Va. 

Margaret Spencer, Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Katharine Taylor, Abington High School, Abington, Pa 

Walter M. Black, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Alice Falk, Senior High School, Salem, Oregon 

Emma W. Charles, Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pa 

Alice Allen, Sauk Centre High School, Sauk Centre, Minn 

Gladys Anderson, High School, Sioux City, lowa 

Clara Zietlow, Most Precious Blood School, New London, 
Wis. 

Margaret Petschl, St. Agnes Commercial School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Edith Cook, Evart High School, vart, Wash. 

Beatrice Koss, Perry Secretaria! School, Waterbury, Conn 

Alice Smith, Weather wax High School, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Evelyn M. Butgerett, St. Josepn High School, St. Joseph. 
Mich. 

Jean Dibb, High School, New Methiehem, Pa. 

Hana Jacobson, The Univers’:, of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, No. Dak. ( ontinued on page 159) 
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December Typewriting Speed Test 
(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until January, 25, 1923 


ANY salmon taken on the Western rivers are captured by means of 
the dip net. This method is still practiced all along the rocky banks 

@.8 of the Fraser River, in British Columbia. The river, for the greater 
portion of its course through the mountains, has cut for itself a deep, steep- 
walled channel, and the salmon on their journey up the stream follow the shore, 
swimming close to the rocks, where the current is least strong and they are 
neasureably helped by the eddies. Along the rocky shores, at favorable points, 
small platforms, supported on horizontal poles, are built out\over the water, 
mn which the fisherman stands. He holds in his hand a large scoop or dip net, 
the pole of which is ten or twelve feet long and the hoop from two to two and 
one-half feet in diameter. The net about the hoop is rather deep, and at inter- 
vals of six or eight inches is fastened to small wooden rings, which run freely 
on the large hoop of the net. A long string, passing from the back of the net 
up the pole to the man’s hand, serves, when pulled taut, to spread the net around 
the|lhoop and keep it open; but when this string is loosened, the small rings by 
their weight run together at the lower part of the hoop, and the net becomes a 
‘losed bag. 

When this implement is to be used, the Indian, standing on the platform, 
holds the pole or net in both hands, the string being drawn taut and held on 
the crooked little finger, and with a slow, steady motion he sweeps the net with 
the current. If he feels anything strike it he loosens the string, the mouth of 
the net closes, and it becomes a|bag which holds whatever may be in it. It is 
then brought to the surface and the fish taken out, killed, and tossed on the bank. 
Simple as it is, this is a most effective means of taking these fish, and it requires 
very little skill to manipulateit. I recollect that the first time I ever used this 
net, I took five fine salmon in six sweeps. The salmon, nosing its way up the 
stream through the turbid waters, cannot see the man above it nor the ap- 
proaching net, ‘and knows of this only when its nose touches|the meshes, and 
is soon as it strikes these, the net closes about it. 

The Indians begin to gather at the rivers some time before the fish make 
their appearance, and soon after their arrival the drying scaffolds are repaired, 
ind the platforms, which may have been damaged by the high water of the spring 
freshets, are put in order. 

Just as with certain tribes of the Indians of the plains the buffalo hunt was 
preceded by religious ceremonies and the first animal taken was sacrificed to 
the Deity, so with these Indians of the Pacific slope, religious ceremonies and 
sacrifices were performed at the opening of the salmon run. The arrival of the 
first salmon of the season was eagerly looked forward to, and its capture cele 
brated with solemn rites. This first fish belonged not to its captor, but to th 
Deity, and as soon as caught, it was taken to the chief priest of the tribe and 
delivered into his keeping. A young maiden was then chosen, and, after being 
stripped naked and washed, cross lines of red paint, representing the meshes 
of a net, were drawn over her body and limbs, and she was then taken down 
to|the river, where, while prayers were made for a great run of salmon, and for 
success in the fishing, the paint was washed off. This ceremony was to make 
their nets fortunate. Further prayers were made, the salmon was offered to 
the Deity, and then cut up into small pieces, one of which was given to each 
person present. At the conclusion of these religious rites, all were free to enter 
on the fishing.(675 words)—From Grinnell’s ‘Story of the Indian.” 

[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes.| 
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O. G. A. Contest Awards 
(Continued from page 156 


eoneze Kohl, St. Mary's Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 
*hyllis Parsons, High School, Telluride, Colo. 
inna Winter, High School, Pottstown, Pa. 
ora Anderson, Pipestone Consolidated Schools, 
stone, Minn. 
sonald Howard, High School, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Marjorie Murphy, High School, North St. Paul, Minn. 
thekyn Duncanson, High School, Harbor Beach, Mich. 
lymer Tyson, Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ima M. Roisum, Northfield High School, Northfield, 
Minn. 
ijward S. Grenier, Tourtellotte Memorial High School, 
North Grosvenor Dale, Conn. 
oulse Gratiot, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 
Mo. 
tuth A. Stalb, Bethel High School, Bethel, Conn. 
ernarda Spitzmuelier, St. John's School, Burlington, Iowa 
ona Stansiow, Brown's Business College. Springfield, Il. 
Mary Kolbenschlag, St. Mary's School, Altoona, Pa. 
toris Yopes, High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 
eorges Belleville, St. Ann's School, Webster, Mass. 
Mary Bauer, High School, Leavenworth, Kans 
scile Ridders, Albany High School, Albany, Oregon 
Mabel Junker, Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton, 
Calif. 
felen Catlett, First Group State High School, Brunswick, 
Md. 
Marguerite Mulvihill 
Miss. 
Merle Daggett, Broken Bow High School, Broken 
Nebr. 
Ethel Ludolph, Compton Union High School, Compton, 
Calif 
tuby Lindstrom, Healds Business College, San Jose, Calif. 
Maxine Hooper, Central Business College, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
tuth B. Scott, Lynchburg High School, Lynchburg, Va 
nevieve Erickson, Anoka High Schoo!, Anoka, Minn. 
nox Thomas, West Texas State Normal! College. Canyon 
Tex. 
nma Rausen, Union High School, Grand Rapids, Mich 
let Fern, Nebraska State Normal Teachers’ College 
Kearney, Nebr. 
le M. Walkup, Manhattan High School, Manhattan, 
Mont. 
ez Behrmann, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind 
bastian Blinkiewicz, Princeton High School, Princeton 
Wis. 
-race Marie Stilson, George Brackenridge High Scho 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Margaret E. Gates, St. Francis de Sales School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
iorothy Olien, High School, New Richmond, Wis. 
Margaret Jefferson, Olathe High School, Olathe, Kans. 
ina Shogren, Princeton High School, Princeton, Minn 
lilma Mickka, High School, Vineland, N. J. 
eanette Tyrer, St. Mary's School, Jersey City, N. J. 
eneva Green, David Anderson High School, Lisbon, Ohio 
wraine Anderson, River Falls High School, River Falls, 
Wis. 
Lillian Redfield, South Park School, Beaumont, Tex 
lazel Franke, St. Mathew's School. St. Paul. Minn. 
aroline Seitz, Hillsdale College, Hilledale. Mich. 
lellaine Nelson. Minnesota College of Commerce, Minnea- 
polis. Minn 
Lucille Howe, High School, Mitchell, Ind. 
Thelma E. McCoy. Lodi Union High School, Lodi, Calif. 
Bessie Bennett, High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Yiga Carlson, High School, Olympia, Wash. 
Melville Marsh, Healds Business College, San Jose, Calif. 
Elizabeth Martin, High School, Shreveport, La. 
Elizabeth McDonald, High School, Sharon, Mass. 
Bertha Jacobs, Bedford High School, Bedford, Ind. 
Koon Sung Ching, Mills School, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Dorothea Howarth, Prairie du Chien High School, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 
Hope Johnson, Temple University.” Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pipe- 


St. Mary of the Pines, Chatawa, 


Bow, 


' 
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Agnes Hanekamp, St. Francis de Sales Commercia! Schoo 
Chicago, TIL. 

Virginia Wade, 
field, Mo. 

Clara Pflug. Keokuk High Schoo!, Keokuk, lowa 

Jose L. Loeza, St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers 
Mass. 

Verena Dickman 
Covington, Ky. 

Alex Stephens! Duval High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Helen Ward. Laconia High School. Laconia, N. H. 

Marguerite Deveney, St. Patrick High School, Stoneham. 
Mass. 

Jennie Robertson, Clifton High School, Clifton, Ariz 

Fay Kenney. High School, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Evelyn Ean. High School, Whitefish, Mont. 

Daisy Harrington, Brunswick High School, Brunswick. Md. 

Daniel Heninger, George W. Brackenridge High School. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Martha G. Flaherty, St. Paul's School, Baltimore, Md. 

Frieda Boese, Lodi Union High School, Lodi, Calif. 

Ruth Snook, Winfield City Schools, Winfield, Kans. 

Lucienne Landry, Notre Dame School, Central Falls, R. ! 

Marian McCabe, Breckenridge High School, Breckenridge 
Minn. 

Alice Ryan, Blessed Sacrament Convent, Newark, N. J 

Hilda Nichols. High School, Pasadena, Calif. 

Clara Martin, Central Business College, Kansas City, Mo 

Golden Paddock, High School. Markesan, Wis 

Sarah Drucker, Young Women's Hebrew Ass'n, New York 
City 

Louise Tune, Hume-Fogeg High School, Nashville, Tenn 

Clara Sorgen, Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio 

Catherine Hagan. St. Mary's School, Champaign, I!! 

Elise Woods, Theodore Roosevelt School, Columbus, Ohio 

Teresa Max, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Lillian Schad, Northern Norma! & Industrial 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. 

Albert Laurenze, Spencer's Business School 
7 We 

Ellen Swanbere. High School, Geneva, Tl. 

Susannah Seager, Francis Joseph Reitz 
Evansville, Ind 

Emma Rodgers, Red Bank High School, Red Bank, N ] 

Esther Ira Armstrong, Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Immaculate Conception School, Brook 


Notre Dame School of Commerce 


School 


Schenectad 


High Schoo! 


O. A. T. 100% Clubs 


by the teachers listed below were awarded 

A. T. 

thesis indicates the number of papers sent in 
the club. 


A LL papers submitted in the clubs sent in 
O 


certificates. The number in paren 


Virginia Commercial College, Lynchburg, Va. (15) 

Bertha Stoler, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City (16) 

Ethel M. Snow, High School, Findlay, Ohio (53) 

Sarah L. Pearce, Princeton High School, Princeton, N. ] 
(15) 

St. Lawrence School, Milwaukee, Wis. (19) 

Lenys Laughton, Kiel High School, Kiel, Wis. (16) 

Mary V. Heatherly, Okmulgee High School, Okmulgee 
Okla. (11) 

Mary F. Bain, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. (23) 

Vera Moran, Healdsburg High School, Healdsburg, Calif 
(32) 

Dena Rowan, Tomah High School, Tomah, Wis. (11) 

Sister M. Hermenegild, St. Philomena School, Chicago, 
Til. (13) 

Sister M. Joanette, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (10) 

D. Pearson, High School, East Grand Forks, Minn. (11) 

Mrs. C. A. Ricker, Bradford High School, Bradford, Pa. 
(22) 

Mary F. Bain, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. (21) 

Sisters of Providence, St. Augustine Academy, Covington, 
Ky. (10) 

Rose Mary Dodt, Bedford High School, Bedford, Ind. (72) 

Frederick Rose, Chico Business College, Chico. Calif. (11) 
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What Shorthand Meant to a Mother of Two 


By Mrs. Jessie Arl uckle Bertram, lracoma, Wash 


N relating some experiences of the past 

few years, I trust they may be an incen- 

tive to many a young man and young 
woman to take up Gregg Shorthand with a 
determination to master it thoroughly in 
every detail, with the sole idea of going ‘‘over 
the top,” for there await unlimited opportuni 
ties in every trade and profession for the 
competent stenographer; and it may be, 
through your knowledge of shorthand only, 
that you will locate just what you are 
idapted for. Many of our great men and 
women owe their success to having learned 
shorthand, thereby getting into the inner 
channels of business and professional life. 

Several years ago I was thrown on my own 
resources with a small family to provide for, 
but was able to fall back on a business course 
completed several years previously. Let me 
say, in this connection, that it behooves every 
young woman to select some definite work 
to which she may turn in case of emergency 
Afflictions will overtake a great many of 
us, and there is much satisfaction and consola 
tion in being able to turn to some employ- 
ment which will make us independent. Too 
often we find our girls growing up unfit to 
make a livelihood, and is it not imperative 
that a girl should be equipped with some 
chosen trade or calling? 

During the war I joined the stenographic 
department of one of the largest shipbuilding 
companies on the Pacific Coast, which depart- 
ment I was given charge of within the course 
of several months. Upon completion of the 
contract, I was transferred, in the same 
capacity, to another shipyard, this time at 
one of the beauty spots of Vancouver Island 
After eighteen months’ work there I was sent 
to one of the South American Republics, 
where awaited much work to be accomplished 
in railroad-building, sanitation work, hydro- 
electric construction, mining projects, and 
various other branches of engineering. In this 
way I gained an insight into a most interesting 
country, and had a chance to study a great 
deal of our South American neighbors, their 
language, their flowers, history, and politics. 

Perhaps more than all I realized the 
wonderful chances that present them- 
selves to those who are proficient in both 
English and Spanish shorthand. The demand 
is very great, with few who really qualify—and 
yet Mr. Gregg, through his Spanish Manual, 
has made it possible for many of us to make 
good. Our schools and colleges, too, offer 
ample opportunity to those who wish to learn 
Spanish, and how many are taking advantage 
of this? Business relations between North 
and South America are becoming stronger 


irom year to year, and there will be a greater 
call for Spanish and English stenographer 
as time goes on. 

South America offers big inducements in 
Mining? The whole country is 

and oil—for the part 
yet. Engineering? There 
all branches of engineer 
Phen study 
Birds 
millions of them along those warm 
Andes Mountains 


readers some id 


every line. 
rich in 
undeveloped as 


ores most 


are great studies in 
ing. Do you favor floriculture? 
the wonderful flowers of the tropics 
There are 
ceast lines, and among the 


ca ol 


To give some oO! our 
the size of South America, let me quote just 
a few South America covers an 
area of like 7,300,000 square 
twice the 


Statistics 
something 
than 
Brazil, which is the largest 
$3,290,000 


miles, or more area of the 


United States. 
republic, boasts 
miles. T hen 


ot an area ol 
Argentina, with 
miles 


square comes 
an area ol 
In 1919 South 
population of 
the rough, but I merely mention them in order 
that many us will realize the vast- 
ness of that continent south of us, and the 
that may prevail 

Gregg Shorthand, | 


some 1,153,500 square 
America had an 


75,000, 000- 


estimated 
about figures in 


more ol 


possibilities 
been for 


business 

Had it not 
feel sure I should never 
sugar and cotton plantations of the South, 
Cuba, the palm trees of 
ruins of 


have seen the great 
the beauties of 
Panama, visited the 
Inca temples and convents of Sunworship, 
nor learned of the educational facilities—or 
lack of them ofttimes—and I probably would 
never have appreciated, as | do now, what 
benefits we derive in our United 
States through education and organization 
My advice to the beginner is ‘‘Be accurate’ 
in all your work. Accuracy counts more than 
speed. The business man does not ask ‘“‘How 
speedy,”’ but “How accurate,” and he will 
judge your ability by the well-written and well 
spelled letter. He has no time to make correc 
tions in your spelling and in your English 
Learn to type figures. Many stenographers, 
coming under my surveillance, cannot be 
depended on to type figures, and this is most 
A wrong figure may 


once-lamous 


own good 


essential in business 
spell disaster for you 

Keep your Manual always within reach 
It will prove to be a guide, for even after you 
have studied it from cover to cover you will, 
at all times, find help in its pages. 

I have a son and daughter growing up, and 
I would appreciate their planning on follow- 
ing up shorthand, for the way might 
thus be paved for their success. I am sure 
a great percentage of our most successful men 
and women would tell them so 
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A Page from Mr. Leslie’s Contest Notes on the 150 ‘“Take”’ 
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Specimens from the New London Contest 
and Material Dictated 


he print this month a reproduction of 
YU Mr. Leslie's 150 contest notes, Mr. 

Schneider's 200, and Mr. Swem’s 
220. These are interesting as a comparison 
of style of three different writers. They all 
show the extreme fluency of the fast writer, 
particularly the notes of Mr. Schneider and 
Mr. Swem. A close examination of these 
notes by the student should be a valuable 
lesson as an indication of the idiosyncrasies of 
style that develop under speed writing. 

Mr. Leslie's 150 is undoubtedly the most 
irtistic of the three Here is 
artistic writing at high speed. Mr. 
has written in the past some plates for the 
Gregg Writer and his style is the style of the 
irtist rather than that of the speedist. Note 
the preponderance of perfect characters in 
his writing and his extraordinary technique in 
have in- 


specimens. 
Leslie 


maintaining proportion. As we 
timated, he does not possess the fluency of 
the other two writers, but there is no question 
1s to execution and beauty of writing. Higher 
would probably mar these 
artistic flourishes, but the 
style that he laid would stand 
excellent stead at the higher rates. 

Mr. Schneider's style is in striking contrast 
to that of Mr. Leslie’s. He is the speedist. 
He has some artistic outlines, but he is the 
extreme exponent of fluency. The page of his 
notes suggests an abundance of speed, more 
than is called for at 200 words a minute, with 
a consequent “‘jerkiness’’ due to the excess 
reserve that he has always on hand. This is 
a style of great possibility, capable of a higher 
speed than has ever been reached as yet in 
the contests. 

Mr. Swem’s style does not show the ex- 
treme of fluency possessed by Mr. Schneider, 
but his writing is conspicuous for its perfec- 
tion of execution. His notes are not nearly 
so artistic as Mr. Leslie's, but every one of 
them stands out, clear-cut. This shows an 
excellent mastery of technique. He has 
sacrificed fluency slightly in order to observe 
the maximum of proportion and legibility, 
although notes at 220 words a minute are 
necessarily fluent. There is a suggestion of 
rhythm, of a steady, unbroken flow of move- 
ment, in his style, hardly suggestive of speed, 
but to which he unquestionably owes his 
skill and accuracy. 


some of 
groundwork of 
him in 


speed 


has 


WE print more of the article than was 
actually dictated in the 150, the 200, 
and the 220 solid-matter tests at the N. S. 
R. A. Convention this summer, for the benefit 


of those who wish to practice this material 


The quarter-minutes and 
testimony 


at a higher speed. 
minutes are marked off as in the 
““take’’ in the Reporter's Department—single 


bar for the quarters and double bars for the 


minutes. 
150 Speed 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


One of the most easant dut 


mayor is that of welcoming visitors 

states, and to-day it certainly is a great 
satisiactio to me to] extend a most heart 
welcome to the members of the 
Teachers’ Association and their friends,-who have gathers 
ere in such numbers 

This is, I believe, the first visit 

our| city, if not to our state, and I tr 
will be so pleasant and profitable that 


Fastern Commercial 


<tatior 


time we shall again be favored with y» 
, 


| at least as individuals 
I 


as a conventior 

Willingly. Mr. President, ck 
association the ke« the city, for I 
will be in safe hands But bear this i 


the keys of the second city in this st 


wese't 


the greate manutacturing city of its size i 


which practica everythi 


States, a city in 

naking is made and| made well, a city wi 

sold t ughout the civilized parts of the glo! 
It is indeed ¢ 


ost Otting that you s it 
tion at this time 


of the year >This i sea 
nature seems bursting wit! 
God's commands to increas 


when the growing grass, t 


tuneful birds unite to urge us all to greater eff: 
us to realize, at least in part, the great resix 
life 
You have gathered here with your stored-up km 
ready to give it willingly for the benefit of others 
ythers to reach the!|* top-most round of the ladder of 
suceess, and to give the assistance that is so much needed 
in the world to-day in the hustle and hurry for success 
whatever the cost may be 
As we look back]! to our school days we think of the debt 
of gratitude we owe our teacher. How we used to look 
up to him! How*® unanswerable was the 
Teacher says so." And how effective was the threat 
when] we were in trouble, “I will tell teacher!” 
What a privilege it is to be a teacher, and yet 
responsibility! Think of the possibilities of the boys and 
girls. Does the teacher bring out all] these possibilities? 
You watch the boys and girls grow up and develop, and 
when success begins to crown their efforts, how proud 
teachers must feel But on the other hand, t! 
failures, for some unknown reason.||* With these in mind 
the true teacher will say to himself, “Did I do all 
could for that boy or girl?” 
Yours is a noble profession 
nobler. The branch of study] in whi 
plays a most important part in an industrial city 
where our manufacturing establishments are 
the lookout for young men and women of honesty 
and good business ability You! have not on! 
portunity of teaching the knowledge of bi 
business principles, but also of laying a f 
always be an element of suc 
that comes under )» 


to help 


argument 


what a 


cre are 


Perhaps there 


h you are 


ess in the 


ur super 


character that wil 
life of every boy and! gir 
vision 

May your organizatior 


prosper and develop; may your 


discussions and deliberations prove to be of value to every 


member, and ma are taught by your members 
realize the lebt they I|* ‘ ‘ it at least is 


part, by mak ties for 


education and ve ment Continued on page 160 


*The epecimen of Mr 


leslie s notes opposite ends here 
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As an observer of schools, and as one interested in com 
mon school education, | am a firm believer! in the exact 
technical education which you are giving to your pupils 
and in that line, thinking of a commercial or technical 
education, I have a few words to say about what the com 
mon schools or the public! schools should do in that regard 

Business education is really technical education. Per- 
sons intending to enter upon a business career must learn 
to do something and to do it well. Only persons who 
have natura! ability along] that line should be encouraged 
to enter into business. The trying-out process to find 
out where a boy or girl belongs may be begun in the public 
school, even in the elementary grades. 

We might take al|* lesson from the mechanical processes 
which are found in our manufacturing establishments 
The object of all business training there and everywhere 
is and should be to make every worker or employee as 
efficient and as productive as| possible Accordingly, I 
can see no good reason why in the training of a boy for 
business he should be asked to learn very many things 
that are of no practical use to him, and which he 
therefore | soon forgets. He should learn where to find 
what he needs in order to do the things that are required 
of him 

There is another way of looking at this subject. The 
opinion has very widely prevailed] and still persists i: 
some quarters that there are two kinds of schooling. ar 
that a choice must be made between the two. (885) 


200 Speed 


Speech by William J. Bryan at Atlanta, Georgia, during 
wi.ter of 1896-97 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: I appre 
ciate the disadvantages under which you listen. It is 
unfortunate that the hall is so crowded. I presume we 
could avoid a crowd by taking the other side of the ques 
tion. If the principles of Democracy are so popular as 
to draw the] people out in such numbers, I trust that 
those who come will recognize that each one must do his 
part toward preserving order, and if you are uncomfortable. 
find consolation in the fact that there are others in the 
same position. 

I do not know just how long I shall| detain you, but I 
shall be as brief as | possibly can and discuss the questions 
which I feel should be presented to you. It gives me great 
pleasure to address the citizens of Atlanta and vicinity 
It is not the first opportunity that I have had, and yet on! 
no former occasion have I been permitted to look into 
the faces of so many of your people. I am gratified to 
know that the story of Democracy does not grow less 
palatable as you understand it better. 

This being the central point from which 
reaches out tof] the remotest parts of the South, I 
thought it worth while to state in writing certain proposi 
tions which lie at the foundation of the discussion, and 
having stated some propositions, suggest some facts and 
arguments in support of them. I make this explanatior 
in order that you may not! expect that I am going to read 
my speech to you. I would not attempt to read a speech 
to an audience of this kind, attending and listening under 
such embarrassment; but [{ think it is worth while so to 
state the propositions that they cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

The first] proposition is this: The purchasing power of 
a dollar is regulated by the law of supply and demand 
Other things being equal, a decrease in the supply of 
money or an increase in the demand for it will raise the 
purchasing power of a dollar; while an increase in the! 
supply or a decrease in the demand will lower the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar. I state that as a fundamental! 
proposition. If we are wrong on that, then our system is 
without foundation. If the volume of money is imma 
terial, then, my friends, we have yet to learn the]? funda- 
mental principle of monetary science. 

I want to quote you an authority upon our side of the 
proposition—a high Republican authority. If we quote 
from the Republicans, it is well to quote from the greatest 
of Republicans; and when I desire authority or support of 
the proposition that the] volume of money determines 


the news 
have 
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the val “e of a dollar I turn to the President of the United 
States, and remind you that in 1891 he made a speech 
at Toledo, Ohio, in which he condemned Mr. Cleveland's 
first administration, charging Mr. * Cleveland with dis 
criminating against one nation’s money,.| charging him 
with trying to make money scarce, and therefore dear— 
making money the master and al! other things the servants 
There is a recognition of the principle that you can make 
money dear by making it scarce. 

Money is the creature of the law no such 
thing] as a dollar, except the law create it. Gold is only 
money because the law says so; silver is only money when 
the law says so; greenbacks are only money when the 
tes are only money when 
more]/* cotton, you can 
more wheat 
you can 
more money 


here is 


law says so; national bank n 
the law says so. If you 
go out and raise more « ou want 
ou can sow more wheat; if you want more corn 
increase your cornfields; want 
cannot increase the supply of money by your 
volition. The law determi 
of money; ar 
ernment says to the individual 
lollar,”” the Government assumes the « 
reating enough dollars for the people to do 
A famine can raise the price of wheat; 
can also raise the price of money A famine 
earth without the will of man, but a money famine 
visit the human race except by the 
cannot find a man who would be willing to 
sponsibility for a short] crop of the 


want 
ytton; if y 


but if you 
you own 
es, either! directly or indirect 
assert that when the Gov 
Thou shalt not create a 
duty of 


the volume 1 we 
lemn 
business wit! 
al money famine 
visits the 
loes not 
y ou 


assume re 


will of mar 


necessaries of life 
for the 
eat while 

who are 
oney 


and yet while no man would assum« 
short crop of wheat that raised the 
millions of people died in India, there are 
willing to assume responsibility for the short n 


*to millions of the human race 


responsibility 
price of wl 
people 
crop 
which brings misery 

Limiting the coinage of money 
the demand for gold, and this raises the purchasing power 

f gold throughout the world The increase in the pur 
chasing power of gold is manifested by the fall in the 
general level of prices. They | ask 
want to lift silver up by law We reply 

struck it down by law ask us why we would oper 
the mint by law. We reply, because they closed the mint 
by law. We simply want to undo what they 
We invoke the law to restore what they by law took aways 
And more than that, we seek to do in the daylight what 
they did in the silent hours of the without the know 
ledge of man. 

By limiting the coinage of 
essarily decreased | the 
decreasing the quantity 
the purchasing power 
the demand for gold is i: 
power of an ounce of 
that we can tell |/* that gx 
eral level of prices. (1012 
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220 Speed 
William J. Bryan 


Address by the Hon 


hairman and Friends One 
be satisfied with the sanctior 
He ought not to 


expressions of 


Mr. (¢ 
work and 
conscience that any one 
cheer him even by appre but is 
very pleasant for one to feel that he has the confidence and 
the affection of those | who are his co-laborers. So I an 
very glad that it so happened that I could take part in your 
meeting. I am glad to speak to these men here assembled 
a layman speaking to laymen. I believe that there is noth 
ing binding in a moral way upon a minister of the gospe! 
that is | not binding on every member of his church. |! 
am not willing to let a minister, even, practice a monopoly 
against his laymen You see how far I go in my 
dislike for monopoly. I am not willing that he shal 
monopolize the responsibilities of a Christian and I am 
not willing that he | shall have a monopoly of the joy that 
comes from Christian work. I think the thing we most 
need isto make people understand (Continued om page 175 


need 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 


68 Wes 


t Washington Street, Chicago 


Reporting Simplified 


(Continued from the November issue) 


Doctor's testi- 
mony to show the nature and extent 
of the injury. If the lady broke her 

ankle as the result of stepping off a moving 

street car, the doctor cannot use words 
descriptive of any other kind of accident, but 

limit himself to a description of a 

ankle. Well, the bones in the ankle 

are few in number and well haown. You 
remember you learned the names of those 
when you were in grammar school. 
course, the doctor is asked as to 
his qualifications. Now, all doctors’ qualifica- 
tions are more or less similar. The doctor is 
asked to state his business or profession, 
whether he is a regularly licensed physician or 
surgeon, where he received his schooling, how 
has been practicing, how much 
experience he has had, whether he makes 
a specialty of any particular branch of 
surgery or medicine,andsoon. His answers 
to all these questions must be yes or no, or 
that he attended this school or that, or that 
he has had a certain number of years of 
experience. All of this is easy! Then he is 
asked a hypothetical question in which all the 
facts are supposed to be stated, and at the 
conclusion of the hypothetical statement of 
fact he is asked if he has an opinion as to the 
cause of the accident. First, he must say 
whether he has an opinion. That is easy 
to write. Then the question is, ‘‘What is 
that opinion?”’ Before the doctor answers 
that question there is usually an objection by 
the counsel on the other side on the ground 
that all the facts have not been stated, or that 
they have been stated incorrectly. The 
question may be amended or may not be 
amended. Finally, the doctor proceeds to 
state his opinion. The opinion is couched 
in simple language. He says, “My opinion is 
that the injury or trauma was the direct 
result of the accident as outlined in your 
question.”” Well, that is all simple matter 
and easy to write! 

Then what can the opposing attorney cross 
examine about? He is limited to the direct 
examination. He cannot ask anything 
that was not touched on in the direct examina 


will have the 


HEN we 


must 
broken 


bones 
First, of 


long he 


tion. The examination is usually 
couched in language more direct but on the 
same subject matter as covered in the direct, 
with the result that nothing new can be said! 

After a few witnesses have been called, the 
reporter suon learns more about the case than 
either lawyer knew at the beginning, and 
certainly more than the judge knew! 

Then a witness will be called to show the 
earnings of the lady. Well, those questions 
and answers are easy, because the answers 
will be so many dollars a week at this or that 
kind of work, such as dressmaking, stenog- 
raphy, acting, or some profession, or that 
she was a housewife. You can see all 
this is very The whole examination 
is couched in language that the reporter has 
with the possible exception of 


cross 


simple. 


practiced on, 
one or two words, andthose he can write easily 
because he knows his theory and can write 
the words according to their sound! 

When it comes to the defendant's side of 
the case there will be a number of witnesses 
who will testify regarding the same accident, 
the same date and approximately the same 
circumstances, but they will have a different 
version from Peers witnesses, and nine 
tenths of the matter will be familiar to the 
reporter. With por one-tenth new matter, it 
will be easy! This simplifies the whole matter 
of reporting a court case. 

When it 
jury, the argument 
evidence 
The reporter has taken all the evidence and 
has deductions as the 
case was presented, 


comes to the argument to the 
must be concerning the 
or reasonable deductions therefrom 
reasonable 
and perhaps has antici- 
lawyer can say in an 
argument. The therefore giving 
the reporter practice on familiar matter. 
If the lawyer ventures too far in his reasonable 
deductions from the deductions that the 
opposing counsel thinks he is entitled to make, 
a slowing up of the 


made his 


pated everything the 
lawyer is 


then there is an objection, 
proceedings, and the reporter has to wait until 
the lawyer gets his bearings again How 
easy it really is! 

When the court gives the 
the jury, he must give the 


instructions to 


type of instruc 
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tions that are proper for the kind of a case 
then on trial. Obviously, he cannot bring in 
new matter; so the reporter has some more 
practiced matter to write! There are the 
instructions about the credibility of the 
witnesses, the preponderance of the evidence, 
the exercise of ordinary care, the statement 
that the judge has not by any ruling given or 
intended to give any opinion upon the facts 
f the case, that the jurors are the sole judges 
of the facts, and so on. There is nothing in 
the final portion of the case that needs to 
disturb the reporter! 
It is a familiar story and the reporter has 
played his part in a trial with no reason to do 
s work in any way except in a skillful 
ianner. The case is closed. One side loses 
und decides to appeal the case, and the 
reporter goes back to his office and lives 
igain, as he transcribes his notes, the little 
ncident that was fully described and argued 
court. Why, these cases make such a 
strong impression on the reporter's mind 
that he could remember half of it anyway, and 
his notes ought to refresh his recollection to 
some extent! 
LL court more or less similar 
They are limited to a certain subject 
matter and the lawyers are limited in the pre- 
sentation of the case to certain rules of pro- 
cedure. Therefore, the reporter's work comes 
within bounds soon comprehended and under 
stood by him. 
In general reporting the situation is not very 
uch different. Before a reporter takes up 
his duties he has had the opportunity to hear 
sermons, lecturers, and speeches on various 
He has had certain schooling and 
Therefore, 


cases are 


subjects. 
has formed certain 
when as a reporter he goes to report a speech, 
e is forearmed with all this knowledge and 
experience. If the speaker is speaking on a 
political subject, he is either for or against 
certain questions at issue, or he is for them 
with reservations. That language is easily 
nderstood, and within the consciousness and 
omprehension of the reporter in advance of 
hearing the words expressed. To that extent 
vhat the speaker says is familiar matter, and 
the opportunity to report the speech is simply 
the opportunity to write on practiced matter 
with a rearrangement in the sequence of the 
words. If he is in favor of the subject under 
discussion he says, ‘‘I am a firm believer in 
this principle,”’ “Il endorse,"’ “I look with 
pleasure,” “‘I strongly recommend,” “I con- 
ceive it to be my duty to defend this principle 
of American liberty,’’ “‘I heartily agree with 
the sentiments’’; whereas if he is against th« 
measure he says, “I view with alarm,’’ “| 
look with consternation,”’ “I am opposed to 
this measure,"’ “‘I am utterly opposed to this 
principle,"” “‘I cannot see how any man," 


conclusions 
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“The adoption of this measure would be con 
trary to the best interests,"’ ‘‘This is a serious 
matter,’ and so on 

On the other hand, suppose you are assigned 
to report some speeches following a banquet 
You know in advance that amusing incidents 
will be related, interesting comparisons made, 
a few good stories told, and a few statements 
of a general character. 

But there is the set speech before the 
Executives’ Club, the Association of Com- 
merce, or some general forum. The subject 
is announced in advance, and you are asked to 
report the address. The question that should 
come to your mind is, what would I say if | 
were to speak on that subject. Well, you 
would think of the various statements you 
might make, the various people or incidents 
you would refer to, and you have thought out 
by the time you reach the meeting place just 
about what would make a good speech. Then 
the gentleman is introduced, and starts to 
speak. Now the first part of his speech is 
easy! He tells his audience how glad he is to 
be with them, how much he has heard about 
them, and the respect he has for their accom 
plishments, and so on. Then he tells a story 


or two that he is reminded of, and presently 
gets down to a discussion of the subject. His 


time is usually limited to, say, thirty minutes 
It takes him about ten minutes to get down 
to the meat of what he is going to say, 
will take him ten minutes to close, so the 
dificulty of your task is really 1 
about ten minutes There are 
stenographers who cannot spurt up for ter 
minutes and write at a good rate of speed, so 
there is nothing very difficult about reporting 
addresses of a general character! If there are 
several speakers, the same procedure will b: 
followed, and in the usual course of events 
there will be considerable repetition, in a 
general way, so by the time you have reached 
the third writing 
practiced matter. 

Take a deliberative 
where they are amending 
discussing certain fundamental 
of organization. Here a good many different 
people take part in the discussion. Some of 
them will be very slow speakers, and 
fore, that part of the work will not be difficult 
to report. A good deal of it will be composed 
of stereotyped phrases such as, “It has been 
regularly moved and seconded that we hold 
our meetings annually Is there any dis 
cussion?”"’ Another stereotyped expression 
for example, would be, “I move to amend the 
motion by striking out the word ‘annually’ 
ind substituting the word ‘semi-annually.’ "’ 
Somebody seconds the amendment and that 
is discussed for a while. The opinions ex- 
pressed will be either for or against the 
amendment and, therefore, that part of the 
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reporting will not be difficult. Eventually 
the question is called for and a vote is taken 
on the amendment. We will say the amend- 
ment is lost, and then a vote is taken on the 
original motion and it is carried. The chair- 
man announces the result of the vote and 
makes some remark like this, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
that is the wisest piece of legislation that 
has been passed by this assembly.’” Of 
course, that is easy, and all the while the 
reporter has more skill than is necessary to 
record such proceedings! 


THAT I have said in these articles has 
tended to show, I trust, that so far as 
the difficulties of reporting are concerned 
much of the “‘viewing with alarm” is ground- 
less. Many times it turns out just as has been 
indicated here in a rather ironic manner. 
Of course I am not saying as a matter of 
fact it all happens so easily, but I think the 
beginning reporter can well afford, for his own 
comfort of mind and body, to consider that 
this is about the way it happens rather than 
to picture, before entering upon his reporting 
duties, that everything will be at breakneck 
speed and that he will be hopelessly lost in 
the melee of words and phrases uttered by 
the various parties to the matters he is called 
upon to report. 


oOo 


Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City 


T a recent meeting of this Association, 

Mr. William F. Smart reviewed the 

1922 Shorthand Championship Con- 
test, and in doing so spoke of the ideals of 
the profession from the point of view of the 
free lance reporter. He said that ‘“‘a live 
free lance reporter generally wants to find 
channels for high-grade and better-paying 
work and for extending his business, and that 
the average employers of the shorthand re- 
porter’s services need to be educated up to 
what a great time-saving and valuable art 
shorthand really is in the hands of an expert." 

“More important,"’ Mr. Smart thinks, “‘than 
the coaxing of others into the profession is the 
necessity for proper remuneration and the 
elevation of the status of those who are 
already in it.” 

He went on to say that “although it is 
generally conceded that the large army of 
free lance reporters throughout the country 
do the most difficult and technical shorthand 
work, yet the national and state societies 
generally deal with the interests of the court 
reporter, whose future is usually protected 
by legislation. The Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association of New York City, being solely 
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concerned with the free lance reporter, shou! 
therefore, adopt suitable policies for their o 
especial benefit, with the hope that other 
sociations will be established in all the prin 
cities of the United States, which would s 
have the effect of putting general shorth 
reporting on a higher basis than it isat presen: 

Mr. Smart very much deplores the pract 
in some places of competitive bidding 
work. He said that it tended to lower ¢ 
dignity of the profession and to cause pex 
to undervalue the work. 

“More shorthand writers would be « 
ployed,”’ he said, “if everybody underst: 
that prompt and satisfactory service 
available from those who are masters 
their business and who can hand in a | 
fectly edited and sensible report on 
matter.”’ 

In speaking of the contests, Mr. Sm 
asked if it ‘“‘was not time that a broa 
vision was taken with regard to the Natio 
Shorthand Contests.'’ He thinks that 
great body of shorthand reporters througho 
the country should be induced once a year | 
take part in the contests and in a sportsm 
like fashion meet in friendly rivalry with « 
another. He thinks it would have a m« 
stimulating effect on the profession. 

It may be remarked in passing, and 
way of comment, that the contest of the N 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
now open to all who wish to enter, 
plans are now under way to establish In‘ 
national Contests for English speaking peo 
—contests to be held simultaneously in 
country andin England. Mr. Smart beli 
that local contests might be established 
shorthand enthusiasm greatly developed 
advertising in the local press. He said, ‘‘\ 
should not contests be held in the great « 
of the country simultaneously, and p. 
medals, and certificates be awarded? |! 


could not be done nationally, it could be «: 


locally.” 
oO° 


280 Testimony “Take” 


(Continued from the November issuc 





Q What happened to your left eye? 

AI had an open cut. 

Q How big a cut? 

A About an inch long 

Q Where else were you hurt? 

A My knees were al! black and blue 

Q Both of them, or only one? 

A Both | of them 

Q Tell us about your back. 

A My back was so sore | could hardly lie on it 
Q Were there any marks on it? 

A No, there were no marks. It must have 


wrenched. 

Q How long were you at home? 

A I was at home from the thirty-first of October t- 
fourth of December 
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Q Wer- you in bed all or only a |!* part of the time? 
\ I was in bed for a week, and then | was able to be 
bout the house 
Q Who treated you during that time? 
, Dr. Long. 
Q How frequently did he call? 
\ Hecalled every day during the first two weeks. 
9 Did your mother give you any treatment during that 
> 
\ Ves, she rubbed me al! over while I was sick. ; 
) Did she rub any particular part of your body? 
She rubbed my sore joints and my knees. 
) With what? 
With some liniment that the doctor gave her. 
) How frequently did she do that? 
Every day for several weeks. 
» You went back to work, you say 


> 


on December 4, 


Yes, sir. 
Did you go to work at the same | place? 
No, I went to Brown & Smith's factory. 
That was near your home? 
Ves, sir. 
How near your home? 
I lived at 4200 and that was 4900. 
« was short, and so I tried it. 
The distance was seven squares? 
The distance was seven squares. 
Did you walk to and fro? 
Yes, 1 walked | to and fro 
How long did you stay there? 
\ I stopped there from the fourth of December til! the 
fth of January. 
Did you quit then? 
I just stayed at home. 
Why? 
Because I was so nervous that | was unable to sleep 


I thought the 


Just tell the jury in what way you were nervous 
1 could not sleep at night I was |/* so nervous 
How, if at all, did it affect your sleeping? 

| used to wake up at night and walk-— 


(To be concluded next month) 
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220 Speed Test 


Continued from pace 169. For Contest specimen 
see page 170.) 


t the Christian life is a happy life and all that we need 
have the laymen understand that they can get 
real satisfaction out of working for Christ!! than they 

out of trying to ride to heaven in ease and without 

r 

uu know I think some people misunderstand one of the 
ables of the Saviour. I am not sure that | have heard 
other parable questioned as I have heard people 
stion the parable of the vineyard. I have had | Chris- 
ns tell me’that they did not think it was quite fair that 
man that went in at the eleventh hour should receive 
same pay as the man that began in the morning. My 
wer is this, the man who worked all! day got pay out of 
s work and he ought not | to envy the man who came 
at the eleventh hour who could not enjoy the work of 
lay. The work in God's vineyard is a delightful work 

! the rewards that come from winning souls are the 

atest of rewards. 

think I can speak from experience, for I think I have 

le | as many different kinds of speeches as any man in 

scountry. I have had a chance to try to find out what 

1 of rewards you can get. It is a pleasant thing to have 

nan come up and say, “Mr. Bryan, | was a Republican 

til 1896, but you converted |/* me.*and I have been 
th you ever since.” It is a pleasant thing for a man to say 
me, “Mr. Bryan, I have been a drinking man, but | 
ard you make a speech in favor of total abstinence and | 
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swore off and I have never taken a drink since Itisia 
pleasant thing to have a man tell me that any speech of 
mine had touched his heart and helped him in any way 
but there is no way in which you can help a man as you 
can when you bring him to the foot of the Cross and have 
him take Christ as ' his Saviour and his example and start 
out on the road to fulfill the command of Jesus, “Be ve 
perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect." That is 
the greatest joy 

Now I have not a great deal of joy of that kind, but I 
prize the occasions when | have been the means! of helping 
aman. A few years ago | traveled from Washington out to 
Kansas City to speak at a religious gathering. {[t was a 
pleasant gathering. I went back without any evidence 
that I had deeply impressed any person. A few weeks 
afterwards | received a lettcr from a lawyer of Kansas City 
Kansas, |/* and he said, “Mr. Bryan, I went to that meet 
ing an atheist and you converted me, and I have brought 
seventy men into the church since that time.” 

Why, my friends, how can the joy of turning a man from 
one party to another compare with the joy of helping a 
man to go out/and save souls? 

Last May a year ago I went up into Wisconsin \ 
Presbyterian preacher was one of the committee that met 
me at the train. It was a religious address I was to 
deliver and as we waited to take the auto he said, “Mr 
Bryan, my mother heard you speak a few | years ago in 
Minnesota.” 1 had an indistinct recollection of the town. 
I was not right sure that the incident that came to my mind 
was connected with the town. I said, “Did I speak there 
on Sunday?” He said. “Yes. It was on Sunday.” After- 
ward | remembered that a woman came to me after | the 
meeting and said that her son was in co'lege and he had 
been swept away from his moorings religiously and was 
adrift and he heard you deliver “The Prince of Peace” at 
St. Paul and it brought him back and he went to work 
and the preacher says, “I am the boy."" Now he If‘ is one 
of the leading ministers of his state. Now 
what joy can come from the conversion of one on other 
subjects like the joy that comes if you can be instrumenta! 
in bringing a young man back and putting his feet upon 
the solid rock? 

Last winter I was speaking at Miami | at an afternoon 
Bible conference. A few days afterwards a lady came to 
our house and while | was out in the yard with the husband 
she told my wife that her husband had been an atheist 
that he and she went down to this afternoon meeting and 
the 
| 


my friends, 


that she noticed he was very much | impressed and ir 
night he woke her up and said, “I have been converted 
I have been wrong all my life.” He was a 
business man from one of the northern states with a winter 

ome in Florida 

Now I just mention these illustrations that ! 
you that small as has | been my work there is more pleas 
derived from feeling that you have helped a human being 
than from anything else I know 

A few years ago | persuaded a man in my hom« 
sign a pledge. I was out home to vote. It was ir 
of 1914. 1 started |/* back to Washington. | 
pledge in my pocket. I gave one copy to his wife and took 
the other with me. As! approached Chicago a man met me 
to convey an invitation from the high schoo! boysin Michi 
gan to speak to them the latter part of the month. As ! 
read| the invitation it began, “We, the undersigned.’ 
That made me think of the pledge in my pocket, for it 
began “We, the undersigned.” I said to this man, “Do you 
think there would be any objection if | asked those boys to 
sign a pledge with me?” He said, “No.” So when I went 
out | there we had the pledge written out and printed and we 
distributed them through the audience after I had explained 
it to the boys. Then I went home, and in a few weeks I 
received a book, one of the most precious in my library 
It had the names ages and addresses of &,.200/ high school 
boys in Michigan who signed with me the pledge never to 
use intoxicating liquor. 

I wonder how much pleasure a man gets out of drinking 
I wonder how many times a man would have to get drunk 
to accumulate as much satisfaction as I get out of the 
8000 boys who joined_]* with me in that pledge. (1325 
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